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498 Ode in May. 


ODE IN MAY. 


Let me go forth and share 

The overflowing Sun 

With one wise friend, or one 
Better than wise, being fair, 
Where the pewit wheels and dips 
On heights of bracken and ling, 
And Earth, unto her leaflet tips, 
Tingles with the spring. 


What is so sweet and dear 

As a prosperous morn in May, 

The confident prime of the day, 

And the dauntless youth of the year, 
When nothing that asks for bliss, 
Asking aright, is denied, 

And half of the world a bridegroom is, 
And half of the world a bride? 


The Song of Mingling flows, 

Grave, ceremonial, pure, 

As once, from lips that endure, 

The cosmic descant rose, 

When the temporal lord of life, 

Going his golden way, 

Had taken a wondrous maid to wife 

That long had said him nay. 
WILLIAM WATSON. 


*“LOOKIN’ BACK,” 
Wathers o’ Moyle, an’ the white gulls 
flyin’, 
Since I was near ye, what have I seen? 
Deep great seas, an’ a strong wind sighin’ 
Night an’ day, where the waves are 
green. 
Struth-na-Moile, the wind goes sighin’ 
Over a waste o’ wathers green. 


Slemish an’ Trostan, dark wi’ heather, 
High are the Rockies, airy-blue. 
Sure ye have snows in the winter 
weather, 
Here they're lyin’ the long = year 
through. 
Snows are fair in the summer weather, 
Och, an’ the shadows between are blue! 


Lone Glen Dun, an’ the wild glen-flowers, 
Little ye know if the prairie is sweet! 

Roses for miles, an’ redder than ours, 
Spring here undher the horses’ feet; 

Aye, an’ the black-eyed gold sunflowers, 
Not as the glen-flowers small an’ sweet. 





Wathers o’ Moyle, I hear ye callin’ 
Clearer for half o’ the world between. 
Antrim hills, an’ the wet rain fallin’, 
Whiles ye are nearer than snow-tops 
keen, 
Dreams o’ the night, an’ a night-wind 
eallin’— 
What is the half o’ the world between? 
Blackwood’s Magazine. Morra O’ NEILL. 
Note.—The Moyle is the name of the sea-water 
between the Antrim coast andthe Mull of Cantyre, 





DERRY: A SONG OF ST. COLUMBIA. 
Beloved is Raphoe the pure; 
Beloved are Kells and Drumhome; 
But sweeter and fairer to me 
The salt breezes fresh from the sea, 
The cry of the gulls on the foam, 
When homeward to Derry I come— 
‘To the oak-groves of Derry, from far, 
Where God’s angels in multitude are. 


Fair Derry, for thee and for thine, 

I would give—if all Erin were mine 

From its centre right on to its strand— 

I would give all the wealth of the land 
For thine and for thee 

O thou fairer and sweeter to me, 


Sweeter to me! 
S. J. STONE. 


A PETITION. 
Ah! if you knew what tears are shed 
By lonely hearth in lonely home, 
I think that I should hear your tread— 
That you would come. 


lf you.could know what joy may lie 
Within the sunshine of a glance, 
You would look up when passing by, 
As if by chance. 


Or if you knew what comforts pour 
Like balm from one soft kindly smile, 
You would stand near my open door 
A little while. 


Or if it might be that you knew 
How all that’s best of dear and fair 
You are to me—I think that you 
Would enter there! 
The Argosy. SuLLY PRUDHOMME, 
Translated by C. E. Meetkerke, 








The Alcalde of the Sea. 


SPANISH SKETCHES.' 
BY PIERRE LOTI. 
I. 

THE ALCALDE OF THE SEA. 
Translated for The Living Age by William Mar- 
chant. 

The great hall of the mayor’s office in 
Fontarabia, dilapidated, empty, solemn 
—attesting, as does the whole city, that 
here the past was almost sumptuous. 
Opposite the entrance, under a sort of 
canopy in old brocade, a portrait of the 
Queen Regent. Benches and arm- 
chairs in a row along the walls. 

There are three or four of us waiting. 
The shutters are closed, leaving us in 
half-darkness—on account of flies. 

“In a moment,” says the alealde (the 
mayor) of the city, ‘‘as soon as vespers 
are over, they will come.” 

In the silence outside we hear a little 
turlututu of a Basque flute, plaintive 
and strange as Arab music. The heat 
is smothering, and we feel, even in the 
darkness of the hall, that the great July 
sun blazes in the sky and renders in- 
tensely hot all this mass of old wood 
and old stone which is Fontarabia. 

We step out on the old wrought-iron 
balcony to see if they are coming, and 
discover, below, the street, the narrow 
Calle Mayor, into which the sun hardly 
penetrates, shut in between medieval 
houses. It slopes steeply, ending be- 
low at a ruinous archway, and, as it 
were, closed at its upper end—walled in, 
so to speak, by the sombre mass of the 
chureh. A bit of stage scenery of an- 
cient Spain, left extraordinarily intact; 
roofs with carved copings, very project- 
ing, in order to give more shade; splen- 
did coats-of-arms in relief on walls of 
reddish stone: balconies of wrought- 
iron which overhang one another, 
adorned with plants in pots, brilliant 
with pinks and geraniums. A few 
Spanish heads are at windows, looking 
towards the church, awaiting, like our- 
selves, the procession which is momen- 
tarily expected. Curiosity begins to 
animate the dead street. 

Suddenly, the bells! Vibrations de- 
scend from the church close by us; they 
fill the hot, quiet air: vespers are ended. 

' Copyright by The Living Age Company. 
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The inhabitants emerge from their 
dark old houses, they fill the balconies 
and doorways, they lean out, they look. 
And five or six priests, the service 
ended, come to join us in the hall, 
saluting us with candid and friendly 
mien. 

At last, in the distance, a drum! 
are coming. 

At the top of the street, from the 
turn where it seems to end, emerges a 
procession. In front of the rugged wall 
of the church, which makes the impos- 
ing background of this picture, figures 
appear, one by one. First, musicians, 
with red caps, playing a gay, lively 
march. Behind them a woman, who 
seems to be the principal personage in 
the train; a woman with the aspect of a 
goddess, carrying herself superbly, tall, 
craped after the Spanish fashion in 
white China crépe. She comes forward 
rapidly, almost dancing in time with 
the music, and with lifted arms whose 
curve is like that of the handles of a 
Greek vase, she supports upon her head 
an enormous coffer. She is followed by 
a boy carrying a great red banner with 
a blue device. And finally a bronzed 
group wearing the traditional Basque 
beretta. These are fishermen, the 
whole fraternity of the fishermen of 
Fontarabia, who have come up from 
the sea-shore for the annual solemnity 
of installing their alcalde. 

The Alcalde of the Sea, chief of the 
brotherhood of the fishermen, is 
elected every year, by limited suffrage; 
and, since the medieval period, he has 
always been installed, under the glow- 
ing July sun, with a traditional cere- 
mony. 

The procession has come down the 
Calle Mayor to the sound of music, and 
now they are here in the great hall, 
where they all gravely take seats; the 
alealde of the city in the centre, under 
the dais; at his right and left the two 
naval officers, one French, the other 
Spanish, who are in command on the 
Bidassoa; then the two Alcaldes of the 
Sea, the retiring and the new; then the 
priests; then, all the fishermen. 

And the red banner, four centuries 
old, is here also; its very archaic silk 


They 


























— 
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embroidery represents scenes of the 
whale-fishery and also saints with 
halos, who walk upon _ tumultuous 
waves. It is now fixed to the iron 
balcony so that, during the ceremony, 
it may float over the street. 

In the presence of the alcaldes, the 
coffer is opened, which the handsome 
brunette has brought on her head; it 
contains the treasure of the fraternity, 
which must be verified: a large, broad 
parchment covered with Gothic writ- 
ing, Pope Clement VIII.’s grant of very 
special benedictions; a silver Christ, a 
silver reliquary, a silver chalice, silver 
host-boxes, and canes of whalebone 
with silver heads for tke officers (for 
the brotherhood, which now makes 
prize only of tunny-fish and sardines, 
was founded in those remote days 
when whales were wont to get them- 
selves caught in the Bay of Biscay). 

They are intact, all these venerable 
objects, which have been handed down 
for centuries. 

Now is read aloud the year’s account 
of the brotherhood, in that ancient lan- 
guage of origin so mysterious, which no 
mortal but the Basques can under- 
stand: so much for works, so much for 
help, so much for masses for outgoing 
vessels and for the dead. 

The fishermen, seated all around the 
hall, listen attentively. Sailors, sons of 
generations of old sea-rovers, living on 
the big, dangerous waves of the Bay 
of Biscay. Faces rugged, sun-burnt, 
tanned, shaven as carefully as faces of 
monks. Somewhat rapacious, all of 
them, plunderers in their way, persist- 
ent, in spite of law, in casting their 
nets in French waters, even close to 
land; but good fellows, notwithstand- 
ing, and bold sailors! 

The verification ended, there is to be 
a little amusement. Down-stairs in the 
street, which is now crowded, there is 
a great stir; the bull is coming. 

He arrives somewhat against his 
will, fastened by the head to a wooden 
bar which is dragged bya yoke of oxen; 
the rope is long enough to give him a 
chance to make thrusts at the oxen, 
and the team advances with many side- 


leaps and plunges, which delight the 
crowd and do no harm, since his horns 
are carefully swathed in cloths. 

Under the high porch of the mayor's 
office, a brass band alternates with the 
Basque orchestra of little flutes and 
tambourines playing old airs @ cing 
temps, of immemorial date, completely 
bewildering to the modern ear, 

Meanwhile, the bull, set free from the 
oxen, is attached to a stone post by an 
enormously long rope, which gives him 
the sweep of the whole street. And 
now, in a great rage, he threatens in 
every direction, while the crowdscream 
at him, and then scramble out of his 
way. There is great tumult and uproar, 
sometimes chrieks of terror, sometimes 
of laughter, doors slammed against 
lowered horns, a galloping to and fro 
on slippery pavements, sometimes a 
fall. 

This being over, the procession re- 
forms to return to the fishermen’s quar- 
ter of the town, where a banquet is 
served at the house of the new Alcalde 
of the Sea. At the procession’s head, 
the music—tambourines and _fiutes. 
Then the tall, handsome girl, carrying 
the sacred coffer, with her cadenced 
step, and balancing to and fro in her 
white draperies. Next, the red banner; 
then the alcaldes, the two naval officers 
and the priests. Finally, the fishermen 
and the crowd attending them, which 
constantly increases in number. 

They march gayly and rapidly along. 
through the sombre street with its tall 
houses and antique blazonry; then, 
turning at the church, emerge at once 
from the crowded buildings of the town 
and strike downwards to the sea by a 
stairway in the rock which commands 
the wide bay, the Pyrenees, the 
French and Spanish coasts, the infinite 
blue ocean, bathed in a splendor of 
light. 

Down on the shore stands, wide open, 
the modest dwelling-house of the new 
Alcalde of the Sea, surrounded, after 
the Basque fashion, with plane-trees 
clipped in arches. When the proces- 
sion arrives, the sacred banner is set 
up over the door, and the precious cof- 
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fer is securely hidden away in an 
alcove under a bed. 

A very naive banquet is set out, with 
bouquets of flowers upon the table, in 
a low and narrow hall whose beams, 
just above one’s head, are like those on 
shipboard. Upon the white-washed 
walls there are only pictures of the 
Christ and the Virgin, and of those 
saints who guard the_ sea-faring 
man. 

In this hall, hot as a vapor-bath— 
with yet a little puff of air from the 
sea, now and then—they take seats, 
crowded close: alcaldes, officers, priests, 
and the more important fishermen. 
until there is not room for one person 
more. Women and girls, alert and 
smiling, serve all sorts of fish and shell- 
fish, with all sorts of sauces. Between 
the courses, cigarettes; and the conver- 
sation runs on fishing and smuggling, 
in Spanish and in Basque. 

The dining-room is on the ground 
floor, open to the view of all passers-by. 
From a window of the second story 
gleams the red banner, floating, flying 
out, sometimes dropping to touch the 
sand; on the shore, where the music is, 
the dancers are beginning a fandango; 
and beyond the couples who turn or 
balance with lifted arms, there is the 
deep blue of the sea, where at this mo- 
ment lie idle hundreds of small black 
objects, the fishing-boats, whose own- 
ers are keeping holiday. 

The people outside come to look in at 
the window and smile kindly at the 
banqueters. There come also strangers 
from Biarritz or San Sebastian, 
cyclists in knickerbockers, ladies with 
large plumed hats. These latter are in- 
terested in the banner; they take hold 
of it and hold it out to examine the 
childish figures and the careful em- 
broidery. 

As remote from them as this ancient 
embroidery which amuses them—as re- 
mote from them, thank God! from their 
modern ideas and affectations—are the 
rough, bronzed fishermen, at their sup- 
per there, with the sacred pictures on 
the walls, in the untouched sincerity of 
their old pleasures, their old hopes, 
their old dreams. 
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li. 
THE SwoRD-DANCE. 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz, 17 August, 1897. 

Under a noonday sun the game at 
tennis was just finishing. In the great 
square whose ground of grey cement 
had been carefully made level so that 
the ball would rebound well, the six 
players were dripping with sweat; in 
the action of the arm with the still 
powerful play of the muscles, and in 
the still agile leaps, one could trace 
fatigue, however, and a haste to reach 
the end. 

Besides, it was no longer interesting, 
this game of tennis; it had proved so 
unequal; there remained not the slight- 
est doubt as to the result, so far had one 
side already distanced the other. And 
I was ceasing to follow the players— 
while, mechanically, my eyes, dazzled 
by the sun, read and re-read a sentence 
chalked on the curved wall at the end 
of the court, against which the balls 
were striking with a sharp click. 

“Viva Euskal Herria!’ were the words, 
scrawled in big letters (“Long live 
the Basque country!”). The work of 
some passer-by, some fanatical lover 
of his native soil, or of some boy, 
perhaps, the sentence assumed for 
me a dominant importance. In these 
words, somewhat strange of sound, in 
this somewhat wild outcry of rebellion 
against the general levelling process of 
the period, was summed up for me all 
that remains of the pure Basque ele- 
ment at the present time, in this Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz, ever more and more losing 
its native character. 

When a man has been long a dweller 
in this dying Euskal Herria, he will 
have seen so many, and himself shared 
in so many, games of tennis, that they 
have almost lost the power of giving 
to the imagination the local note. And 
to-day, besides—a great fé@te-day, in a 
city fast becoming, alas! a summer 
resort like another—the rows of seats 
around the court were filled with a 
cosmopolite crowd of the dreariest 
aspect of commonplace. 

But suddenly appeared a troop of 
singular peasants, all clad alike. And 
the Basques who chanced to be there 
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received them with little outcries of 
welcome: “You! you! youl’ to which 
the visitors, smiling, replied in like 
fashion: “You! you! you!” with flute- 
like bird-voices, resembling those with 
which the American Indians, in some 
of their dances, call out to each 
other. 

Black trousers, black berettas, black 
blouses plaited heavily, very short; 
faces perfectly smooth-shaven, candid 
glances, an _ old-fashioned aspect. 
These men were Souletins, dancers sent 
expressly to take part in the festival. 


from that old country, La _ Soule, 
where tradition still lingers unim- 
paired. And their music accompanied 


them—a tambourine and a set of Pan- 
dean pipes shaped like a quiver. 

In their presence the game ended. 
And as soon as the crier, in his drawl- 
ing voice, had announced, in Basque, 
the final result—before the crowd had 
begun to disperse—the manager of the 


entertainments asked these Souletins 
to dance. 
Whereupon, the old man _ who 


played the syrinx advanced into the 
centre of the place, and the dancers. 
about thirty in number, formed a large 
circle around him, without taking 
each other’s hands. At sound of a 
very feeble turlutu, mysterious and as 
if at a great distance, from this im- 
mense, archaic musical instrument, the 
men began to move gravely with 
cadenced step. Here and there a stifled 
laugh was heard from beneath some 
fashionable hat; but most of the au- 
dience, ordinary tourists though they 
were, yielded to the charm of the per- 
formance. There was silence, around 
this almost silent dance, as the light 
Spanish sandals of these Souletins 
touched the ground noiselessly. The 
spirit of the past seemed to awaken 
once more at the faint music, communi- 
cating an unexpected thrill to the more 
refined, and imposing upon the coarser 
element a sort of involuntary re- 
spect. 

Regular as automata, the Souletins 
executed complicated and rapid steps 
with a sad rhythm. At times, an 
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active leap into the air took them, all 
at once, off the ground; then their little 
plaited blouses, grotesquely shor, 
spread out under their arms like a bal- 
let dancer’s skirts; and they were so 
light in their movements that one did 
not hear them touch ground again. 
Notwithstanding the eagerness of their 
alert feet, their faces remained impas- 
sive, innocently serious; and the old 
musician, still in the centre, playing 
his slender strain, seemed to lead them 
like some ancient sorcerer. Meantime, 
the noonday sun made very short, al- 
most reduced to nothing, the shadows 
of these peasants in their black cos- 
tume, dancing in a ring on the grey 
asphalt. 

The angelus of noon was beginning 
to sound—for, Heaven be praised! the 
angelus still sounds from the venerable 
bell-towers of this country—when, the 
performance being ended, the specta- 
tors dispersed through the streets of 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz. 

A dance of very ancient date was an- 
nounced to begin at four o'clock (the 
sword-dance, by young mountaineers 
of Guipuzcoa; and, meanwhile, one 
must breakfast in a crowded hotel 
among tourists of every class, and then 
wander through the city streets en- 
livened here and there by Basque 
music—tambourines and pipes. 

Saint-Jean-de-Luz has still some 
charming nooks, some quiet, simple 
little streets having the local stamp: 
projecting roofs; facades, whitewashed 
and crossed by red and green beams: 
tall trees rising above a garden wall; 
glimpses of the blue sea or the brown 
Pyrenees; peace and silence, between 
white walls, on a pavement of pebbles 
from the beach. But horrible modern 
structures become more numerous 
daily. Not a rod of sea-shore, not a 
pretty hill-slope, but is disgraced by 
some huge, costly building, planned by 
extravagant parvenus, by delirious 
snobs—when it would be so easy not to 
disfigure this region, to build. in it 
Basque houses, as here and there some 
sensible man has had the good taste 
to do! Alas! alas! who shall save us 
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from mock 
and from 


from modern shoddy, 
splendor, from uniformity 
fools! 

Under the trees of a square, in front 
of a certain café, established in what 
was a royal dwelling in the seventeenth 
century, I sat down to wait, and to 
watch the bicyclists, male and female, 
the women with plumed heads—women 
of all nationalities and all social 
grades, who had copied from one 
another accoutrements without style or 
reason, and with complete neglect of 
each person’s peculiar type. It is one 
of the advantages of the age, that in a 
sea-shore resort we cannot tell, at first 
sight, if it be Ostend or Trouville or, 
possibly, San Sebastian! 

The local note was quite lost which 
the dancers had given me in the morn- 
ing. Even an effort was necessary to 
remember that in those distant moun- 
tains still exist the remnant of a 
tenacious race, preserving, with the 
enigma of its origin, its ancestral faith, 
traditions and language. 

Suddenly two guitar players ap- 
peared—a blind old man and a girl, who 
had come over from Spain, close by, to 
gather a few sous during the féte. 
And, as soon as their little smothered 
musie made itself heard, almost extin- 
guished by the sound of the wind 
which blew from the sea and by the 
confused noise of the city, a veil began 
to fall—to fall over all modern triviali- 
ties. They were playing a very ancient 
“Malaguénia.” One of the guitars car- 
ried the melody, and it was like an 
Arab song, like a lament spread abroad 
over desert plains. The other accom- 
panied, with little tremulous notes, like 
the rustling of locusts in solitudes: of 
burning sand. Together, they revealed 
the sadness in souls of former days—in 
Andalusia, at fatiguing noontimes, when 
the Moors were masters of the land. 
In the undefinable of music, in the 
mystery of rhythms, will be preserved 
for ages yet to come—notwithstanding 
the universal fusion of men and things 
—all that made the peculiar genius of 
the different races. 

Exactly at the stroke of four, the 
young mountaineers of Guipuzcoa ap- 
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peared in the court-yard of the monas- 
tery ready for their sword-dance. A 
crowd had for some time been awaiting 
them, seated in hundreds of chairs, 
under the trees. 

One man held a large silk banner, 
the rest carried naked swords. Indif- 
ferent towards the spectators and 
serious, like their brothers of La Soule 
in the morning, the sword-dancers went 
up onto the platform that had been 
prepared for them. 

Wearing the red beretta, in shirt- 
sleeves, all of them, and with bared 
throats after the Basque fashion, in 
white trousers and unbuttoned waist- 
coats, they wore below the knee certain 
traditional leather ornaments—thongs 
set with little bells which, with a some- 
what barbaric sound, were to accom- 
pany the dance. 

It certainly had a resemblance to a 
travelling show—their decorated stage— 
in spite of a something more honest and 
more simple about the men themselves. 
And so, to do them justice, one had to 
make the effort to forget that, and to 
forget also the modern crowd and the 
thousand little absurd details, and, in 
general, all the surroundings. 

The performers themselves still paid 
not the slightest attention to this 
crowd. The evening before, they had 
replied, we heard, to the manager of a 
casino in the neighborhood, who 
wished to engage them for an evening: 
“No. We are Basques who dance in 
the open air, before other Basques, the 
dances of our country to keep alive 
the tradition of them. But we are not 
men who are paid to make a show of 
ourselves.” Tall, muscular and grace- 
ful, they seemed as much at their ease 
before this audience of summer guests 
as if they were dancing in their own 
village, of a Sunday, in the square be- 
fore the church. 

First, they all knelt together, bend- 
ing their heads almost to the ground, in 
a superb salute to the standard; and 
he who held it—also on his knees in 
the centre of the now motionless group 
—began slowly to wave it, to and fro, 
with gestures of admirable grace, mak- 
ing the folds of the silk fly out like 
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great wings above the heads of the 
kneeling group. 

Then they rose, superbly tall, and the 
dance began, to the sound of a sort of 
warlike march, played by a fife and a 
tambourine, The step was singularly 
complicated, with prodigious leaps 
from time to time, making the little 
bells tinkle, and the thongs of leather 
snap against the legs. There were 
great sword-thrusts given in cadence, 
with rapid parrying; and then all the 
swords striking together with noisy 
clashing of steel. It was like a scene 
of the classic world, one of those Pyr- 
rhie dances in which the Grecian youth 
delighted. 

After the sword-dance, many other 
dances followed, all very ancient, some 
going back to pre-historic times—of 
such remote origin is this race! There 
was an anciert pastoral of Abraham, 
represented by “boys of the town of 
Barcus,” where figured, besides the 
patriarch, angels and demons, and 
even Chedorlaomer, the King of 
Sodom! 

The same night in the square—with- 
out a platform this time, and in the 
midst of the crowd—the sword-dance 
was repeated, more nobly barbaric now 
by moonlight and the light of lanterns 
than it had been in the sunshine. And 
finally a huge fandango carried off 
everybody, girls and men, in one com- 
mon delight of motion and alert joy. 

And so, through a whole week, these 
fétes of the Basque tradition follow 
one another: all the ancient dances; all 
sorts of tennis games; improvisations 
by inspired shepherds; competitive ren- 
dering of those extraordinary outcries 
called Irinzina, which signify mirth. 
and make one shudder; chants and 
hymns in the churches. And the per- 
formers have names that seem to come 
down from primitive epochs—such as 
these, taken at random: Agestaran, 
Lizarraga, Imbil, Olaiz, Héguiaphal. 

The surroundings amid which all 
this goes on, it must be confessed, be- 
come more and more commonplace 
every year; the spectators are more 
and more Beeotian in character; and it 
is itself manifestly so out of its native 
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element, alas! as to seem at times al- 
most pitiable, in the midst of the inane 
laughter. 

But for all that, how touching it is, 
how worthy of interest and respect— 
the attempt to preserve the past, or 
with filial devotion return to it, whicb 
manifests itself in these fétes! 


III. 
THE QUEEN PASSES. 

I live in France, but on a sort of bal- 
cony which is thrown out towards Spain. 
From the windows and terraces of my 
little place on the edge of the Bidassoa 
I see and hear all that occurs on the 
opposite shore—which is not French, but 
Spanish. 

To-day, for instance, there came, sud- 
denly, an unexpected agitation of bells 
across the river: the church of Fonta- 
rabia, the church of Iran, the monas- 
teries, all ringing, ringing as for a great 
festival of the church. Then a large 
national flag, red, with a yellow band, 
is run up quickly on the chateau of 
Jeanne-la-Folle, and gleams, brilliant in 
color, against the dark brown of the 
mountains. And then small boats in 
crowds go across from our side, carry- 
ing passengers, as if to some show. 

“What is all this?” I call out from my 
window to one of the boatmen. 

“It is the queen! The queen of Spain! 
We are going to see her pass!” 

Upon this I remembered that every 
summer Her Majesty, the queen regent 
of Spain, was accustomed to come over 
from San Sebastian to offer her prayers 
in the old church of Fontarabia. 

Suppose I too should go across, in this 
crowd of peasants and fishermen, to see 
the queen pass! 

And I descend to the shore and take 
my place in a merry boat-load of girls 
and lads, who are joking and teasing 
each other in this most ancient and mys- 
terious of human languages, with that 
light, musical roll of the r peculiar to 
the Basque speech. 

Ten minutes on the Bidassoa, sleepy 
and slow at the hour of the high tide, 
under the dazzling sunlight of the south 
—and we land on the Spanish shore, at 
the deserted quay of Fontarabia. 

They say—the young girls around me 
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—that it is now almost too late; the 
queen will have left the church and be 
gone, so we must run. 

By a well-known short cut we climb. 
between houses of the blackest Middle 
Ages, gloomy and dead under the glow- 
ing sky—and suddenly here we are in 
the wonderful old Street of the 
Knights, close to the church with its 
fortress walls and splendid blazonry. 

Very late, in truth—we have scarcely 
time to take off our berettas, to open 
wide our eyes dazzled by sunlight, when 
the queen passes, very rapidly, in an 
open carriage, drawn by mules at a 
headlong pace over the resounding pave- 
ment. Secarcely seen, scarcely recog- 
nized, the queen is already past, having 
at her side the boy king, who turns for 
an instant to glance up at the church 
with his serious young eyes. And so 
simply dressed, this queen, according to 
the modern usage which will have sover- 
eigns as nearly resemble their subjects 
as possible; and yet, so royal of aspect, 
notwithstanding her intentional simplic- 
ity, that a mistake would be hardly pos- 
sible, in this case. 

I smile at the disappointment of my 
companions on the boat, hastening over 
from our France, where there are kings 
no longer, in the hope, doubtless, of hav- 
ing fine cloth-of-gold garments to ad- 
mire. But truly this strange levelling 
which does away with everything— 
usages, traditions, costumes, pomps and 
splendors—strikes me more here, where 
the stage-setting of the Spanish past is 
so intact, among these dark, emblazoned 
houses, and with the holiday peal of 
bells from these old towers. 

Down there at the foot of the narrow, 
antique street, the royal carriage is just 
going out of sight—and the country peo- 
ple, the fishermen, in a crowd near the 
church, are slow about putting their 
caps on, slow about moving, or speaking 
lend—as after some half-religious excite- 
ment of feeling. All Carlists, however, 
by hereditary tradition; but it is mani- 
fest that, even with them, the sovereign 
and the mother who has just passed by, 
simple and serious in her everyday at- 
tire, compels a sympathetic respect by 
the mere charm of her presence. 
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From The Fortnightly Review 

THE UNITED STATES AND CUBAN 

INDEPENDENCE. 

This article leaves New York for 
London on April 16th, 1898. In all hu- 
man probability, the United States of 
America will be at war with Spain 
before this writing reaches its destina- 
tion. Under such circumstances, it is 
more than well that English readers 
should understand, as fully as possible, 
the meaning of that strife and its 
causes. It is to this end that one who 
retains love and respect for his native 
land, while observing faithful allegiance 
to the country of his adoption, attempts 
to set before British readers the feel- 
ings and opinions of the people of these 
United States without prejudice, telling 
the truth as he sees it after careful 
study of the situation based on no mere 
superficial information, condoning noth- 
ing, apologizing for nothing, and striv- 
ing only to explain the wonderful and 
overwhelming public sentiment which 
has compelled the government to one of 
the most grandly sentimental and quix- 
otic belligerent undertakings ever 
known in the history of civilization. 

There are certain brief statements, to 
be enlarged upon hereafter, which it is 
well to put tersely at the forefront of 
this article. 

The fundamental impulse to this war 
is the sentiment of the people of the 
United States. There is no appreciable 
desire for territorial aggrandizement in 
this sentiment. 

There is no desire to fight for the sake 
of fighting or to satisfy ambition. 

There is some desire to be avenged on 
Spain for what is popularly regarded as 
the foul murder of two hundred and 
sixty-four seamen and two officers of 
the “Maine” in Havana harbor. 

There is some self-interest, or rather 
self-defence, in the determination to rid 
the commerce of this country of the 
serious interference to which it has 
been subjected, not only by conditions 
in Cuba, but also by the threat of ulti- 
mate war for their removal; to obviate 
the onerous duties of policing our coast 
in the interest of Spain, for the preven- 
tion of filibustering expeditions under 
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the neutrality laws; and to insist that 
citizens of the United States resident in 
Cuba _ shall receive proper protection 
for their lives, liberty and property. 

There is much of chivalric sympathy 
with a brave people, battling for inde- 
pendence from a corrupt, extortionate 
and inhuman monarchical government, 
which has abundantly demonstrated 
that it lacks either the will or the abil- 
ity to develop the island even for the 
advantage of Spain, under an equitable 
and orderly administration, without 
which real progress is impossible. 

The fundamental principle of the war 
now impending, however, is that of hu- 
manity. It is intolerable to a people of 
generous instincts and Christian faith, 
that at its very doors there should exist 
official barbarity on a par with that 
which, at the hands of Turkey, stirred 
the heart of European Christendom to 
action. 

The testimony of unimpeachable wit- 
nesses to horrors perpetrated by Spain, 
to end the insurrection with which it 
has been confronted for more than 
three years, has compelled the interfer- 
ence of this government to put a stop to 
conditions which have become insuffer- 
able. When incontrovertible evidence 
was brought of the terrible sufferings 
involved by a callously deliberate inten- 
tion on the part of Spain's representa- 
tives to wreak vengeance on the Cuban 
revolutionists by enforcing starvation 
on non-combatants in a futile pretence 
of extirpating the recalcitrant race 
which prefers death to anything short 
of independence, at least three-fourths 
of the citizens of the United States said 
“this must cease.” 

Sensational descriptions of the hor- 
rors to which men, women and children 
had been subjected, as given in hysteri- 
cal newspapers, were, to some extent, 
discounted in the public mind. When 
it was learned from the personal inves- 
tigations of calm-minded men, enjoying 
national and unquestionable reputa- 
tions, that these atrocities beggared de- 
scription and defied exaggeration, the 
public demand for the cessation of such 
conditions grew in force. As it became 
realized beyond dispute that at least 
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two hundred thousand men, women and 
children had _ suffered abominable 
deaths, for no worse crime than that by 
living they would have-supported them- 
selves by raising food which might be 
seized by combatants whom Spanish 
officers have signally failed to subju- 
gate in legitimate warfare, the voice of 
this people rose from an angry murmur 
to « deep-toned demand to end the fear- 
ful state of affairs. The awful details 
of methods by which at least four hun- 
dred thousand peaceful peasants had 
been driven from the fertile fields. from 
which they won their daily bread—had 
been deprived of every means of sus- 
tenance—developed overwhelming pub- 
lic indignation. When it was brought 
home to the minds of this people that 
these subjects of Spanish tyranny had 
been herded within a hedge of bayonets, 
and left to die of starvation, or rot to 
death in loathsome surroundings of dirt- 
bred disease, the pressure brought to 
bear on Congress became irresistible. 

The seeds of this sentiment are of no 
recent sowing. With an instinct which 
in national affairs at times is a superior 
guide to reason, many of the people long 
ago learned that in this matter the pur- 
veyors of sensation were dealing in 
truth, because nothing more sensa- 
tional was to be had. Official cog- 
nizance of Cuban conditions was taken 
under the administration of President 
Cleveland. When the present insurrec- 
tion, dating from the Cuban declaration 
of independence, on February 24, 1895, 
was barely a year old, a resolution rec- 
ognizing the belligerency of the in- 
surgents was adopted by the Senate as 
a compromise for several similar con- 
fused and somewhat contradictory 
measures previously introduced. This 
was the resolution passed by sixty-four 
votes to six in the United States Senate, 
on February 28, 1896, in which the 
House concurred on April 6, 1896, by a 
vote of two hundred and forty-five to 
twenty-seven :— 

Resolved that, in the opinion of Con- 
gress, a condition of public war exists 
between the government of Spain and 
the government proclaimed, and _ for 
some time muintained by force of arms, 
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by the people of Cuba, and that the 
United States of America should main- 
tain a strict neutrality between the con- 
tending powers, according to each all 
the rights of belligerents in the ports 
and territory of the United States. 

Resolved further, that the friendly 
offices of the United States should be 
offered by the President to the Spanish 
government for the recognition of the 
independence of Cuba. 


It failed to go into effect because it 
Was not a “concurrent” resolution, and 
the President ignored it, thereby pre- 
cipitating a heated discussion over the 
respective rights of the Executive and 
Legislative branches of the govern- 
ment in the matter. When the subject 
was first agitated, President Cleveland 
foresaw its possibilities for serious em- 
barrassment, and shirked it vigorously. 
He spared no effort to keep the question 
below the surface, bending his influence 
to that end with all such newspapers 
and leaders of opinion as were amena- 
ble to his desires. There is no better 
index to the trend of popular opinion 
than the planks in the platforms of the 
two great political parties on the eve of 
a Presidential campaign. Though the 
object of those platforms is not so much 
to outline a programme of action as to 
catch votes, they are none the less re- 
liable barometers of popular feeling. 
The Republican party in National Con- 
vention, having seen the popular disap- 
proval of Cleveland's attitude in regard 
to Cuba, adopted this as one of its 
planks at St. Louis, on June 18th, 
1896 :— 


From the hour of achieving their own 
independence, the people of the United 
States have regarded with sympathy the 
struggles of other American peoples to 
free themselves from European domina- 
tion. We watch with deep and abiding 
interest the heroic battle of the Cuban 
patriots against cruelty and oppression, 
and our best hopes go out for the full 
success of their determined contest for 
liberty. The government of Spain hav- 


ing lost control of Cuba, and being un- 
able to protect the property or lives of 
resident American citizens, or to comply 
its treaty obligations, 
government 


we believe 
the United 


with 


that the of 
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States should actively use its influence 
and good offices to restore peace and give 
independence to the island. 


This was the plank adopted by the 
Democratic National Convention, July 
9th, 1896: “We extend our sympathy to 
the people of Cuba in their heroic strug- 
gle for liberty and independence.” 

The embarrassment which President 
Cleveland feared from any agitation 
which might bring the Cuban question 
to an acute phase was based on far- 
sighted knowledge that it might involve 
the United States in a policy antag- 
onistic to some of its most cherished 
precedents based on “The Monroe Doc- 
trine.” It must not be overlooked that 
there are two sides to the Monroe doc- 
trine—one for export and one for home 
consumption. The export article, which 
declares that no European encroach- 
ments are to be tolerated in the Western 
hemisphere, often is tricked out in all 
the high-colored gauds of spread-eagle- 
ism. That for home consumption al- 
ways is soberly clad in thoughtful garb, 
an unregarded part of the household at 
ordinary times, but never without influ- 
ence which becomes strong when a 
warning against foreign entanglements 
is necessary. The blessings which have 
accrued to the States by abstention 
from interference in foreign affairs may 
be seldom the subject of public speech, 
but are always with us in the most 
thorough appreciation. 

Despite the fear of risking a step 
which might lead to a departure from 
cherished national policy by interfering 
with a European nation, in the absence 
of any possibility for winning compen- 
sating glory, perhaps partly because his 
term of office was drawing to a close, 
and the matter was little likely to come 
to a head before its end, President 
Cleveland so far succumbed to the pres- 
sure of public opinion as to address a 
warning to Spain in a message to Con- 
gress on December 7, 1896. He therein 
said:— 


Whatever circumstances may arise, 
our policy and our interests would con- 
strain us to object to the acquisition of 
the island, or an interference with its 
control by any other power. 
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It should be added, that it cannot be 
reasonably assumed that the hitherto 
expectant attitude of the United States 
will be indefinitely maintained. While 
we are anxious to accord all due respect 
to the sovereignty of Spain, we cannot 
view the pending conflict in all its fea- 
tures, and properly apprehend our inevi- 
tably close relations to it and its possible 
results, without considering that by the 
course of events we may be drawn into 
such an unusual and unprecedented con- 
dition as will fix a limit to our patient 
waiting for Spain to end the contest 
either alone and in her way, or with our 
friendly co-operation. 

When the inability of Spain to deal 
successfully with the insurrection has 
become manifest, and it is demonstrated 
that her sovereignty is extinct in Cuba, 
for all purposes of its rightful existence, 
and when a hopeless struggle for its 
re-establishment has degenerated into a 
strife which means nothing more than 
the useless sacrifice of human life and 
the utter destruction of the very subject 
matter of the conflict, a situation will be 
presented in which our obligations to the 
sovereignty of Spain will be superseded 
by higher obligations, which we can 
hardly hesitate to recognize and dis- 
charge. 

Deferring the choice of ways and 
methods until the time for action ar- 
rives, we should make them depend upon 
the precise conditions then existiig; and 
they should not be determined upon 
without giving careful heed to every con- 
sideration involving our honor and inter- 
est, or the international duty we owe to 
Spain. Until we face the contingencies 
suggested, or the .situation is by other 
incidents imperatively changed, we 
should continue in the line of conduct 
heretofore pursued, thus, in all cireum- 
stances, exhibiting our obedience to the 
requirements of public law and our re- 
gard for the duty enjoined upon us by 
the position we occupy in the family of 
nations. 

A contemplation of emergencies that 
may arise should plainly lead us to avoid 
their creation, either through a careless 
disregard of present duty, or even an 
undue stimulation and ill-timed expres- 
sion of feeling. But I have deemed it 
not’ amiss to remind Congress that a 
time may arrive when a correct policy 
and care for our interests, as well as a 
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regard for the interests of other nations 
and their citizens, joined by considera- 
tions of humanity and a desire to see a 
rich and fertile country, intimately re- 
lated to us, saved from complete devas- 
tation, will constrain our government to 
such action as will subserve the interests 
thus involved, and at the same time 
promise to Cuba and its inhabitants an 
opportunity to enjoy the blessings of 
peace. 


Before leaving this message, empha- 
sis should be laid on the avowal of 
objection to the annexation of Cuba. 
That expression is just as true to-day as 
it was then, and, so far as the acquisi- 
tion of the island in any form is con- 
cerned, it may be fearlessly stated, 
with no possibility of truthful contra- 
diction, that the action of this country 
is entirely disinterested. 

President McKinley was elected on 
the Republican platform, the plank of 
which, in reference to Cuba, has been 
quoted. But that plank was utterly 
overshadowed in the campaign by the 
financial issue. He was elected rather 
through the concerted action of the 
“business interests’ under the ex- 
tremely able generalship of M. A. 
Hanna, than by any overwhelming de- 
mand on the part of what Lincoln 
proudly called “the common people.” 
The circumstances under which he 
reached the White House, and the na- 
ture of the man, combined to make Mc- 
Kinley dread the Cuban issue as Cleve- 
land had done, but from somewhat 
different reasons. Kindly in nature, 
chosen for office as “the advance-agent 
of prosperity,” ambitious above all to 
make a record and establish a reputa- 
tion as the Chief Magistrate in an era 
of commercial and industrial revival, 
thoroughly familiar as a soldier with 
the horrors of war, all McKinley’s in- 
clinations were toward such a policy as 
would preserve the peace at any price. 


Hardly his own master when he 
entered the Executive Mansion, Mc- 
Kinley allowed Hanna, as a_ recom- 


pense for campaign obligations, to 
make a place for himself in the Senate 
by installing, as Secretary of State, 
Senator Sherman, whose waning pow- 
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ers utterly unfitted him for so impor- 
tant a position in such a critical season. 
The truth of this illustration of Hanna's 
influence is beyond cavil, and shown in 
the fact that negotiations with Spain 
have been conduced altogether through 
the assistant secretary of state, with 
not the slightest guidance from Sher- 
man, and hardly the courtesy of formal 
reference to him. 

Under these circumstances anything 
which might by any chance lead to war 
was especially repugnant to a president 
peculiarly susceptible to enormous pres- 
sure from the few men who represent 
those great aggregations of capital 
which are the most serious menace to 
the free institutions under which the 
parasitic growth of their vast corporate 
power has become possible. Hanna is 
the very incarnation of that influence, 
and from the outset McKinley found 
himself pulled in the direction of do- 
nothing conservatism, in accordance 
with his own wishes, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, pushed in the direc- 
tion of firm protest against Spain by 
the insistent demands of the people. 
The situation has been more embar- 
rassing because, aside from his suscep- 
tibility to any strong force, the man is 
conscientious and desirous of doing the 
nation’s will. 

When McKinley took office, matters 
had gone from bad to worse in Cuba. 
Soon after his inauguration in March, 
1897, the President sent to the island a 
specially appointed commisioner to in- 
vestigate the brutalities of the Weyler 
régime, which already had been brought 
to public notice here through the press, 
and to official knowledge by the reports 
of American consuls, which were sup- 
pressed as far as possible with sys- 
tematic care. As the result of that in- 
vestigation, McKinley addressed a mild 
warning to the Madrid government that 
its warfare in Cuba must be conducted 
more in consonance with civilization 
than it had been, and that proper pro- 
tection for the lives and property of 
American residents in Cuba must be 
provided. 

On April 20, 1897, the queen regent in 
response to these representations from 
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Washington decreed certain reforms for 
the government of Cuba, which were 
purely superficial and of no moment to 
men with abundant historic evidence of 
the utter worthlessness of Spain’s prom- 
ises to her subjects in the island. At 
about the same time Weyler reported to 
his home government that the four 
western provinces of Cuba were “paci- 
fied,” an expression which subsequent 
events have shown to be meaningless in 
so far as desolation means peace, and 
that Spaniards held such towns as 
could be actually occupied by troops, 
though they were by no means free 
from the incursions of rebel detach- 
ments. 

On May 17, McKinley suggested to 
Congress the advisability of an appro- 
priation for the relief of American citi- 
zens reduced to abject poverty under 
Weyler’s barbarous rule, and a week 
later Congress placed fifty thousand dol- 
lars at the government’s disposal, which 
were duly distributed by American con- 
suls. 

On July 14, 1897, the National League 
of Republican Clubs, which feels the 
pulse of the people as carefully as the 
regular platform-making party organ- 
ization by which it is recognized, 
adopted the following resolution:— 


The Republican Party proclaimed, in 
1896, its active interest in and sympathy 
with the Cuban patriots in their long 
and heroic struggle against foreign mis- 
rule and oppression, as well as the fact 
that Spain has lost control of Cuba. 
The first and practical evidence of the 
sincerity of these declarations is the 
great and unmistakable lessening of 
Spanish atrocities and butcheries in 
Cuba at the demand of this nation since 
March 4th, 1897. The verdict of the 
American people and the voice of hu- 
manity are that the useless and inhuman 
efforts of Spain to govern Cuba have 
lasted long enough, and we believe that 
President McKinley may be relied upon 
to interpose his good offices to end that 
struggle with the greatest promptitude 
consistent with wise administration. 

Then came the assassination of Cano- 
vas and Sagasta’s appointment tosucceed 
him as Prime Minister of Spain, on Oc- 
tober 2d. The change was hailed as an 
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omen of better times for Cuba by every- 
one in America, but with great reserva- 
tions by those who realized the extent 
to which matters had gone and the 
drastic nature of the remedies which 
alone would avail. 

Six days after Sagasta took office, 
Blanco was chosen to succeed Weyler. 
Blanco’s reputation, beside that of the 
man he succeeded, was as white to 
black, honesty to corruption and hu- 
manity to brutality. " 

The new captain general, who, save 
for the supreme authority in Madrid, 
was absolute in Cuba, reached Havana 
on October 30th. Matters had gone too 
far for him to do more than palliate 
them by not aggravating them. He re- 
pealed Weyler’s concentration orders 
under certain conditions, hard to fulfil 
at the best, even had the repeal not 
been subject to the judgment of local 
military officers, little inclined to clem- 
ency or considerations of civilization. 
On November 27th the Spanish govern- 


ment, presumably through American 
intercession, granted a measure of 


autonomy, fair seeming on its face, to 
Cuba. The Spanish Parliament, or 
Cortes, was to be the central executive 
power, while the local government of 
Cuba was to be conducted by a colonial 
parliament and the governor-general, 
with a Council of Administration, com- 
prising eighteen members elected in 
Cuba and eighteen appointed by the 
Spanish government. 

In his message to Congress of Decem- 
ber 6th, 1897, McKinley said:— 


The instructions given to our new 
Minister to Spain before his departure 
for his post directed him to impress upon 
that government the sincere wish of the 
United States to lend its aid toward the 
ending of the war in Cuba, by reaching 
a peaceful and lasting result, just and 
honorable alike to Spain and the Cuban 
people. These instructions recited the 
character and duration of the contest, 
the widespread losses it entails, the bur- 
dens and restraints it imposes upon us, 
with constant disturbance of national 
interests, and the injury resulting from 
an indefinite continuance of this state of 
things. It was stated that, at this junc- 
ture, our government was constrained 
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seriously to inquire if the time was not 
ripe when Spain, of her own volition, 
moved by her own interests and every 
sentiment of humanity, should put a 
stop to this destructive war, and make 
proposals of settlement, honorable to 
herself and just to her Cuban colony. 
It was urged that, as a neighboring na- 
tion, with large interests in Cuba, we 
could be required to wait only a reason- 
able time for the mother country to 
establish its authority and restore peace 
and order within the borders of the 
island; that we could not contemplate an 
indefinite period for the accomplish- 
ment of this result. 

Sure of the right, keeping free from all 
offence ourselves, actuated only by up- 
right and patriotic considerations, moved 
neither by passion nor selfishness, the 
government will continue its watchful 
care over the rights and property of 
American citizens, and will abate none 
of its efforts to bring about, by peaceful 
agencies, a peace which shall be honor- 
able and enduring. If it shall hereafter 
appear to be a duty imposed by our obli- 
gations to ourselves, to civilization and 
to humanity to intervene with force, it 
shall be without fault on our part and 
only because the necessity for such 
action will be so clear as to command the 
support and approval of the civilized 
world, 


As an inducement to the insurgents to 
drop their arms and accept the plan of 
autonomy, the Spanish government, on 
December 14th, issued a decree of am- 
nesty for all who expressed a willing- 
ness to accept the proposition. But 
Cubans know that Spain is least to be 
trusted bearing gifts. Men who 
learned, in the bitterness of experience, 
that promises made to close the ten 
years’ war were never intended as more 
than expedients to be set aside as soon 
as their object of disarming revolution- 
ists was attained were little likely to 
be caught again with such chaff. Men 
who had pledged themselves to die or 
achieve independence, who had borne 
arms for nearly three years in pursuit 
of that aim, who had seen their families 
robbed, starved, beaten and butchered 
in the name of opposition to that cause, 
were little likely to accept such paltry 
half measures at so late a date. 
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Such autonomy as was proposed, if 
there had been any guarantee of its ful- 
filment, might have met with popular 
support and been welcomed before the 
insurrection was begun, but now it was 
merely a confession of weakness inspir- 
ing the rebels to renewed efforts. 
Those only accepted the proposition 
who were under the Spanish sway in 
Havana, who hungered for office or 
were desperate in a desire for peace at 
any price, and they were few. The 
Spaniards in the island who demand a 
maintenance of that supremacy to 
which they have become accustomed, 
fearing natural retaliation from _ the 
hated or despised Cubans for the ill- 
usage to which they have been sub- 
jected, were as little pleased by the plan 
as the Cubans. There were Spaniards 
among the very few men who accepted 
autonomy, but they were led into their 
acquiescence by the feelings noted 
previously, eked out with the belief 
that the whole thing was a sham, 
which would be managed for the bene- 
fit of Spaniards controlling the offices 
and electoral machinery, as they always 
had done. 

Not one in Havana seriously believed 
that the autonomist plan had a chance 
of success as a means to peace. No one 
having intelligence and lacking preju- 
dice can make any investigation of 
Cuban conditions without knowing that 
a practical achievement of autonomy, 
honestly following the lines laid out, is 
an utter impossibility under Spanish 
sovereignty. The leaders of the Cuban 
revolution refused to treat on the sub- 
ject. They regarded as traitors those 
who did, and avowed, with every sem- 
blance of truth, that should even the 
United States forget itself so far as to 
attempt to force the Spanish plan upon 
them, they would fight it out to the last 
ditch and welcome death rather than 
submission to Spanish autonomy. 

Returning again to the development 
of public opinion here in regard to 
Cuba, the next notable incident was 
found in the insults to McKinley and 
the indications of Spanish duplicity dis- 
covered in a letter written by the Span- 
ish minister in Washington to a friend 
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in Havana. There was no doubt of its 


authenticity, but instead of straight- 
way demanding the Spanish govern- 
ment’s disavowal of the letter and its 
writer, the pacific administration first 
asked the minister if he were the author 
of the objectionable document, allowing 
time for the triumph of Spanish diplo- 
macy by the announcement from Madrid 
that the minister had resigned before 
the trouble arose. 

On the heels of that incident followed 
the visit of the “Maine” to Havana har- 
bor, and the dire tragedy by which two 
of her officers and two hundred and 
sixty-four seamen met death on Febru- 
ary 15th. Again guided by instinct to 
a belief, which the fact itself made nat- 
ural, in view of Spanish methods in 
Havana—a belief which subsequent in- 
vestigations have done much to support 
if they have not absolutely established 
its truth—the nation was stirred to its 
very depths. The frenzied demand 
made at the moment for instant re- 
venge was felt by no considerable por- 
tion of the people, and was voiced only 
by the sensational press of New York, 
which too often is mistakenly regarded 
abroad as the criterion of feeling in the 
United States. 

The bulk of the nation, after the first 
passionate outburst of sorrow, accepted 
the calm. advice to suspend judgment 
contained in the first brief notice of the 
catastrophe sent by the commander of 
the “Maine” to the Navy Department in 
Washington. The national self-control 
exhibited was as admirable as remark- 
able under such circumstances. The 
repression of feeling was made the more 
difticult as evidence came to support the 
belief that the explosion was caused by 
some external agency. The bitterness 
Was aggravated by the fact that while 
the Spanish government was formally 
expressing its regret for “the accident” 
and its sympathy with the United 
States, Spanish officers were celebrating 
the occasion with mirth and revelry in 
Havana, promulgating lies about the 
absence of officers from the “Maine” and 
lax discipline on the ship. The feeling 
Was not soothed by the welcome ac- 
corded to Minister Dupuy de Lome, who 


, 
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was supposed to have left this country 
in disgrace after his covert attack upon 
President McKinley. 

But still, absolute judgment was sus- 
pended, according to Captain Sigsbee’s 
advice, though the intensity of the pop- 
ular excitement which awaited the re- 
port of the Board of Inquiry was none 
the less, in that it was to a great ex- 
tent suppressed. There is not an 
American citizen worthy the name who 
does not believe that the officers com- 
prising the Board which made the in- 
vestigation are men of honor, who 
exerted all possible care and diligence 
in their work, sought all possible evi- 
dence, weighed it without bias and 
reached the verdict without prejudice. 
That Board determined that the explo- 
sion was caused by a submarine mine, 
but did not assume to place the respon- 
sibility. The Board was a judicial 
body, the general impression being that 
if it erred in any direction it was 
toward conservatism. The people are 
not judicious—it is not the way of na- 
tions in bulk to exercise the calm dis- 
crimination characteristic of the ideal 
bench. While the Board of Inquiry 
based its verdict on what it believed to 
be proper legal evidence, the people 
have gone further afield, and, indulging 
in inferenee, an overwhelming majority 
of them are convinced that a Spanish 
official, probably one of the adherents 
of Weyler, who are almost fanatical in 
their hatred of America, fired the mine 
which sent the “Maine” to destruction. 

The President disappointed the peo- 
ple when he sent the Board’s report to 
Congress with a perfunctory statement 
that he trusted the Spanish government 
to deal properly with the matter. 

Meanwhile the “Maine” disaster had 
played a highly important réle in the 
general Cuban question, of which it 
was not an intrinsic part, except as the 
crowning evidence of Spain’s incapac- 
ity to preserve order within the limits 
of its nominal sovereignty over Cuba. 
The demand for Cuban independence, 
which had been widespread, but dif- 
fused and amorphous, was concen- 


trated and crystallized by the destruc- 
tion of the American battleship in 
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Havana harbor. The sacrifice of 
American lives served as a vast and 
appalling advertisement which drew 
all eyes to the deplorable conditions 
prevalent in Cuba. The situation was 
studied—investigations were set on foot 
which resulted in the production of 
more reliable testimony than any which 
had been heard before in the matter. 
The necessity for action to end such 
savagery within seventy miles of our 
border was recognized by many who 
previously had been callously careless. 
The country was thrilled by the very 
calmness which characterized the 
frigid recital in the Senate by Redfield 
Proctor, of Vermont, of the horrors 
from witnessing which he had just re- 
turned. The personality of the man, 
his unemotional nature, cool, calculat- 
ing habits, his known intimacy with 
the President, added tremendous force 
to statements weighty enough in them- 
selves to move any civilized people. 
Private relief had already been sent in 
great quantities to the soldier-herded 
sufferers from absolute want. But it 
was seen that the time was late for 
that. It was realized that thousands of 
those still living were beyond the help 
of food or medicine, and that those who 
still could be saved must be fed and 
nursed to strength, fitting them to 
labor in the fields, from which they had 
been driven and were still excluded, 
and then supplied with the where- 
withal to make a fresh start in their 
agricultural life. The evidence sup- 
plied by Senator Proctor and others, of 
almost equal standing, convinced the 
great mass of the American people be- 
yond a shadow of doubt that, in the 
last three years in Cuba, Spain has 
perpetrated more frightful destruction 
than even her arms had wrought pre- 
viously in all her blood-stained his- 
tory. 

Remember that besides all this, at 
the cost of some two wmillion dollars, 
this government has policed its coast 
in honest efforts to prevent the de- 
parture to Cuba of expeditions to aid 
the revolutionists, the landing of which 
Spain made no serious effort to pre- 
vent. In recognition of this the Wash- 
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ington authorities received no better 
token of gratitude from Spain than re- 
current assertions that this government 
was aiding and fostering the rebellion. 
Remember that during the progress of 
the revolution many American citizens 
have been illegally imprisoned and sen- 
tenced, some of them to death, in Cuba; 
our only redress being found in appeals 
to royal clemency, which, if at all, was 
generally vouchsafed grudgingly and 
after long delay. Remember that other 
American citizens suffered such loss of 
property by the Spanish government's 
failure to afford proper protection in 
Cuba that claims therefor, now on file 
in the state department, aggregate 
some sixteen million dollars. 

The President's brief message, trans- 
mitting the ‘‘Maine” report to Congress, 
was tolerated with comparative pa- 
tience, on the understanding that it 
was to be followed quickly by another 
communication treating the Cuban 
question in general. Had there been a 
doubt as to the status of public opinion 
on the question, it must have been set 
aside by the response made to a request 
for fifty million dollars, to be placed 
utterly at the Presideni’s disposal, for 
national defence. In this country of 
strong party feeling the appropriation 
was voted in both Houses with the ut- 
most dispatch, and without a dissent- 
ing voice or vote. The performance 
was unprecedented, even contrary to 
precedent, endowing the President with 
an absolute power never enjoyed by 
any of his predecessors, and that in a 
legislature than which no similar body 
more jealously guards its prerogatives 
from trespass by any other branch of 
the government. It was the method 
taken by the representatives of the peo- 
ple to show their determination to up- 
hold the President to the utmost in pre- 
paring for the expulsion of Spain from 
Cuba, even though it meant war. In 
the light of subsequent events, it is 
feared in many quarters, not without 
reason, that this marvellous display of 
unanimity was mistaken by the Presi- 
dent for a personal tribute to the con- 
fidence reposed in him as an individual. 
Nothing could be further from the 
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truth. While the vote would have been 
impossibie in the case of a President 
whose material integrity was subject to 
the least suspicion, it would have been 
no less so in the case of William Mc- 
Kiniey if any doubt had been enter- 
tained that he was prepared to evict 
Spain from Cuba by force if diplomacy 
failed. 

Meanwhile, all the potent influences 
which could be brought to bear on the 
President by the few but strong advo- 
cates of peace at any price were set in 
motion. The patience of Congress and 
the people was taxed to the uttermost 
in the two weeks which elapsed before 
the next message appeared, indications 
being not lacking that up to almost the 
last moment the President was in 
doubt as to what exactly he would do, 
and prepared to act only under the 
irresistible mandate of the people. The 
nation as a whole was sorely disap- 
pointed with the message, which was 
aptly described as a ‘‘masterly under- 
statement.” It lacked force, and had 
the air of believing that strength would 
be derogatory to dignity. Only by in- 
direction and implication did it sug- 
gest that, whatever form intervention 
for the restoration of peace in Cuba 
might take, no settlement of the ques- 
tion could be reached unless Spain 
abandoned | her sovereignty over the 
island. This message is of such recent 
date that it seems needless to quote 
from it. 

But the people were thankful that the 
President at least placed the matter in 
the hands of Congress, and that body 
lost little time in making clear any- 
thing that was not clean-cut in the 
message, and in adding its directions 
to the power for which the President 
asked. 

Pending the arrival of the message, 
while the peace at any price advocators 
were crying peace, when there was no 
peace, the President was busy nego- 
tiating with the Spanish government in 
the forlorn hope of satisfying the peo- 
ple without recourse to arms, or at 
least postponing the inevitable day of 
reckoning. The American minister in 
Madrid, it is believed, early in the pro- 
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ceedings, warned the President that 
the withdrawal of the Spanish flag 
from Cuba was a diplomatic impossi- 
bility, and it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether any proposition § for 
the relinquishment of Spanish sover- 
eignty over Cuba had been made to the 
Spanish government when President 
McKinley told Congress that he had 
“exhausted every effort to relieve the 
intolerable condition of affairs ~which 
is at our doors.” 

The Senate, in the popular opinion, 
improved on the message by unequivo- 
eally resolving, as the President con- 
spicuously had failed to do, “that the 
people of the island of Cuba are, and 
of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent.” But Congress threatens to 
fall far short of the popular desire, out 
of consideration for the wishes of the 
President, in failing to recognize form- 
ally the republic of Cuba as established 
by the revolutionists. In his message 
the President said: “To commit this 
country now to the recognition of any 
particular government in Cuba might 
subject us to embarrassing conditions 
of international obligations toward the 
organization so recognized. In case of 
intervention, our conduct would be 
subject to the approval or disapproval 
of such government. We would be re- 
quired to submit to its direction and to 
assume to it the mere relation of a 
friendly ally.” The apparent incon- 
sistency involved by implied recogni- 
tion of independence without recogni- 
tion of the independent government 
was defended in Congress on similar 
grounds of expediency. 

The people demanded the expulsion 
of Spain from Cuba. They success- 
fully forced that demand upon the ad- 
ministration. With almost equal in- 
sistence they craved the recognition of 
the government which the revolution- 
ists established at the outset of their 
movement, and have maintained on 
constitutional lines for three years. 
More than a year ago the printed 
records of the proceedings of Congress 
contained a copy of the Cuban consti- 
tution. With that appeared an account 


of the insurgent government's legisla- 
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tion, looking to the establishment of 
public schools and the printing of 
books for them, the taking of a census, 


the levying of taxes, which largely 
have sustained the revolution in oppo- 
sition to nearly two hundred thousand 
Spanish soldiers, and other regular 
functions of an established govern- 
ment. 

Trained to regard their own Declara- 
tion of Independence almost as some- 
thing sacred and inspired, the people of 
the United States feel that the time is 
more than ripe for recognition of 
patriots who consistently, with heroic 
self-sacrifice, have contended against 
far graver wrongs than any which in- 
cited this nation to the overthrow of 
British government, and are stronger 
in arms to-day than at any previous 
time in their struggle, while the 
Spanish forces have lost strength. 


Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
governments long established should not 
be changed for light or transient causes; 
and, accordingly, all experience hath 
shown that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than 
to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. 
But when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
government, and to provide new guards 
for their future security. 


Such words as these, held in rever- 
ence as a part of the national creed 
of the United States, instilled into the 
people as children in the public schools, 
account for the fullest sympathy for 
the revolutionists in Cuba. The people 
are not satisfied to evade recognition of 
those revolutionists for any considera- 
tion of mere expediency, but failing to 
achieve all, perforce will take what 
they can get at the hands of an 
administration which they regard as 
carrying prudence almost to. ex- 
cess. 

Those who know them best are most 
inclined to believe that the Cubans, 
comprising about four-fifths of the 
one million five hundred thousand pop- 
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ulation of the island, as compared to 
three hundred thousand Spaniards, are 
well qualified for self-government. 
Under equitable laws they would 
make excellent subjects. Their leaders 
have been educated in the States or 
Europe. Those who have settled 
abroad have shown law-abiding and in- 
dustrious dispositions, and in many 
cases have become leaders in the 
liberal professions in lands where the 
standard of competition is far higher 
than in Cuba. Nothing but outrage 
after outrage, taxation pushed beyond 
the limit of endurance, abuses insup- 
portable by self-respecting manhood, 
have urged these people to renew their 
struggles for liberty time and again. 
They are not turbulent by nature. 
Their happiest time was the brief era 
in which they prospered under British 
rule. But, subjected to extortion for 
the benefit of “carpet-baggers” assigned 
to their government that they might en- 
rich themselves, shut off from all pub- 
lic means of education, destitute of 
freedom in speech, press or religion, 
harassed and hoodwinked on every 
possible occasion, they relinquished the 
spade for the machete and bestial pa- 
tience for human protest. 

Early in the history of the ten years’ 
war they gave a remarkable exhibition 
of their respect for law. The hero of 
that movement, the man who raised the 
standard of revolt, while serving as the 
first president of the embryo republic, 
usurped powers exceeding those to 
which the constitution entitled him. 
He was impeached, offered no resist- 
ance, and was deposed, and a striking 
precedent was established of the Cuban 
patriots’ devotion to the laws of their 
own creation. There probably is no 
offshoot of the Latin race better quali- 
fied than the Cuban for satisfactory 
self-government. Americans have no 
intrinsic love or admiration for the 
Cubans as a people. But Cubans are 
seen to be striving to free themselves 
from a thraldom compared to which 
British rule in America was an equi- 
table partnership. Spain’s futile at- 
tempts to maintain her corrupt suprem- 
acy make what was regarded as 
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British injustice seem like a trifling 
error of judgment, and are accom- 
panied by atrocities which ill assort 
with modern ideas of civilization or 
Christianity. These things, and the 
brave stand made by the revolutionists, 
more than compensate for that con- 
tempt which Americans, as Anglo- 
Saxons, feel for the Latin race, and 
arouse a consideration for Cubans in 
their struggle on a par with that 
usually reserved for men of better 
breed. 

In the last moments Spain made sun- 
dry concessions with a view rather to 
place herself more favorably in the 
eyes of the Powers than from any sin- 
cere desire to remove the cause of the 
complaints made by the United States. 
She appropriated funds nominally for 
the relief of her starving subjects, none 
of which could get to them past her 
hungry soldiers and rapacious officers. 
She nominally repealed the cruel order 
of concentration which caused the star- 
vation, leaving the execution of the re- 
peal to district military officers who 
would heed it no more than they had 
heeded the suffering whicu the original 
order had caused. She nominally pro- 
claimed a suspension of hostilities. 
which meant nothing with her knowl- 
edge that the revolutionists whom she 
had failed’ to recognize would not 
pay the slightest heed to any 
such proclamation unaccompanied by 
a guarantee that it was to be 
followed by the absolute independ 
ence of the island. But she curtly 
suggested arbitration of the ““Maine” is- 
sue after flaunting in opposition to the 
verdict of the American Board the find- 
ing of her own Court of Inquiry that 
the explosion was due to internal 
causes. The Spanish investigation was 
notoriously superficial, and the slight 
evidence obtained was furnished to 
order in consonance with a _ precon- 
ceived decision. Spain’s early, fre- 
quent and persistent denials that the 
harbor of Havana was mined had no 
weight here, where her habitual men- 
dacity is known, except as an indica- 
tion that with the admission that the 
harbor contained submarine explosives 
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would come conviction of responsibility 
for, if not actual official complicity in, 
the “Maine” disaster. 

To understand fully the attitude as- 
sumed toward Spain by the United 
States, it is necessary to understand 
the people of this country, and that is 
almost impossible except by living with 
them for some time, and then possible 
only when they are regarded without 
any sort of preconceived notions or 
prejudice as to their character. Given 
to flamboyance of speech, passionate 
outbursts of emotion, and apparently 
sudden reversals of opinion, Americans 
have come to be the Wild Man of the 
West in the eyes of Europe. It were 
better and more near the truth to re- 
gard them as the child among nations, 
with the virtues of childhood, no less 
than the ignorance and faults of youth. 
Rejoicing in their growing strength, 
they strut and shout at times in a fash- 
ion distasteful and disturbing to their 
reposeful elders. But it would be hard 
to cite a case in which that strength 
has been used, as is often the strength 
of the child, to bully some weaker 
creature. Quick to speech, and given 
to bluster, the louder voices of the na- 
tion are naturally farthest heard. But 
they carry least weight at home. The 
few strange beings which would have 
the country swagger at large, with a 
chip on either shoulder, aching for a 
fight, are far more remarkable for their 
noisiness than their influence. They 
have been loudest in their calls for in- 
crease in the country’s armament, and 
the little heed paid to their cries may 
be well estimated by the amount of 
preparation which was found neces- 
sary to meet the stress of the present 
emergency. 

Riotous in speech as few are, this 
people is peculiarly sober in action. It 
knows when to pause, and always 
pauses for a breathing space before set- 
ting in motion deeds which are irre- 
trievable. With supreme distaste and 
distrust for the chicanery of diplomacy, 
this people dabbles therein as little as 
may be,and then witha nervous fear that 
in what it regards as a contest in men- 
dacity and treachery it cannot compete 
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successfully with experts trained by 
centuries of usage. Once given the 
conviction that its rights are at stake 
or its honor in jeopardy, it plants its 
feet with a clumsiness which may ex- 
cite ridicule, but a firmness certain to 
command respect in the long run. Out- 
spoken to a fault, the States find the 
polished smoothness of Spain merely 
the cover for duplicity. To a people 
believing in quick action, the eternal 
“manana” of the Spaniards, the to- 
morrow which never comes, the road of 
by and by, leading to the City of For- 
getfulness, have been a frequent source 
of irritation. Space forbids a rehearsal 
of a long series of the acts of Spain 
dating from the earliest days of Ameri- 
can independence to to-day, which have 
been the cause of recurrent friction be- 
tween the two countries. The wonder 
is not that Spain is told to go now, but 
that her notice to quit has been delayed 
as long. A journalist of repute in Lon- 
don recently said with force that had 
England been in the place of the 
United States, Spain would have been 
driven out of Cuba bag and baggage 
long age. 

Picture Bulgaria with its sufferings 
at the hands of Turkey placed near any 
one of the European Powers, and so 
isolated from the others that there 
could be no talk of interference on its 
behalf upsetting the balance of power 
on the continent. Imagine the Turk to 
have shown lack of power to rule Bul- 
garia as conspicuously as lack of 
humanity. There is, under such circum- 
stances, no one of the “Christian na- 
tions”. but would have interfered with 
a strong hand to oust the oppressor and 
comfort the oppressed in far less time 
and with far less ceremony that have 
been used by the United States in tell- 
ing Spain that it is time for its régime 
of rapine and starvation in Cuba to 
cease. If there be a doubt as to the 


action of any “Christian nation” of Eu- 
rope under these hypothetical condi- 
tions, that government which gave rise 
to such doubt would most surely be- 
come an object for the unanswerable 
and derisive scorn of its fellows as soon 
as the conditions became 
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common knowledge. This is a “nation 
of shop-keepers.” a people of hard. 
practical, commercial reasoning almost 
to the extent that England ever was. 
But honor never was dearer to any 
people than to this, and the realization 
that honor is imperilled by the contin- 
uance of Spanish atrocities in Cuba has 
been brought home in force. While 
there is probably no people in the 
world more ardently devoted to the 
pursuit of material wealth, there cer- 
tainly is none less sordid. It is the 
spirit of the generous gambler, rather 
than any miserly meanness, which 
urges it to its tremendous pace in the 
pursuit of money. It has reckoned the 
cost of expelling Spain from Cuba as 
the wise man‘estimates the expense of 
a tower before setting about its build- 
ing. But when it has no thought of 
gain, this people would relinquish a 
course, when once convinced of its rec- 
titude, for any financial or material 
consideration, no sooner than it would 
set about the deliberate sale of its 
birthright. 

The people of the United States be- 
lieve that they have duties as well as 
rights in regarding themselves as the 
paramount power in the Western 
hemisphere. They believe that they 
are the divinely appointed guardians of 
all such as are oppressed within the 
limits of their sway. They have be- 
come convinced that on their threshold 
is such a case of oppression as the 
civilized world seldom, if ever, wit- 
nessed. They know, incidentally, that 
the oppressor of the weak has been a 
serious nuisance to them, the strong. 
They propose ‘hat the oppressor shall 
relinquish a possession which for four 
centuries he has consistently abused, 
and at the same time shall rid them of 
a nuisance. If the oppressor cares to 
fight for his possession, his blood be on 
his head. 

Such is the attitude of the United 
States. If Europe calls it jingoism or 
aggression, this people is content 
to be known as a jingo and ag- 
gressor. 


FRED. J. MATHESON. 
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From the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
SIDNEY LANIER. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


It was to Bayard Taylor that Sid- 
ney Lanier owed his appointment to 
write the ode for the Centennial Cele- 
bration of the United States (1776-1876). 
The honor was a dangerous one, and 
proved a source of much mortification, 
Unfortunately the words were published 
without the music for which the poet- 
musician had written them. It was a 
kind of inarticulate cry, the orchestra 
being absent, which should have sup- 
plied the voices of wind and sea min- 
gling with the sighs of the Mayflower 
pilgrims at sight of their new home; the 
minor quartette, thin and despairing, in- 
tended to indicate the landing amid ull 
the horrors of cold, fever, famine and 
savage violence; then the explosion of 
alarm and anger and crime against the 
growing colony, followed by the vague, 
low, intense and rapid murmur of pa- 
tient toil—the crescendo of returning 
cheerfulness, the pianissimo of prayer, 
the burst of final triumph. All this was 
deemed grotesque and unintelligible by 
the American public, less trained in the 
appreciation of artistic literature than 
we could have been in France twenty 
years ago. Lanier suffered cruelly at 
the hands,of his critics—he who fancied 
that he had written something “as can- 
did and simple as a melody of Bee- 
thoven,” studying—as he said—to ex- 
press the broadest ideas in a fashion 
incapable of wounding any modern 
mind, and having endeavored to concen- 
trate in one particular number—the 
“Angel’s Song”’—“All the various philos- 
ophies of Art, Science, Power, Govern- 
ment and Social Life!” 

Here we have distinctly announced 
that fusion—or confusion — between 
Music and Poetry which sundry ama- 
teurs of impossible complications have 
sought to naturalize among ourselves. 
“I adopted,” says Lanier, “the trochees 
of the first movement because they in- 
duce a sober, measured and meditative 
mood of mind, and also because they are 
not adapted to the genius of our lan- 
guage. When difficulties are overcome, 
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and the land is revealed to the Pilgrims 
in its definite unity, I resume our native 
iambics.”. M. Stéphane Mallarmé had 
certainly a precursor in America, and so 
had Verlaine, and all the rest of them 
who have written symphonies and varia- 
tions in verse, romances without words, 
canticles and scales. Sidney Lanier was 
one of the original creators of that 
manipulation of syllables and rhythms 
which partakes of the nature of both 
arts; but where music always predom- 
inates. He felt this himself. ‘“What- 
ever gift I have,” he said, “is musical. 
Poetry has been, for me, a mere tangent, 
on which I have sometimes gone off. I 
could play tolerably well on several in- 
struments before I was able to write 
legibly, and from that time on my life 
has been full of music.” 

The gibes of the Philistines never 
touched his ardent faith. He affected a 
certain contempt of contemporary criti- 
cism, laying it down as a maxim that it 
is the artist’s duty, humbly, lovingly and 
without bitterness, to produce what is 
best in himself without regard to the 
opposition he may excite. What was it 
but contemporary criticism that cruci- 
fied Jesus, stoned St. Stephen, treated 
St. Paul as a maniac and Luther as a 
criminal, tortured Galileo, fettered 
Christopher Columbus, exiled Dante and 
murdered Keats? Had not Milton to be 
satisfied with five pounds sterling for 
“Paradise Lost?’ Was not Shelley de- 
spised as an unclean beast, and what of 
the sarcasms that have been lavished on 
Gluck, Schubert, Beethoven, Berlioz and 
Wagner? Appealing, like them, to pos- 
terity, Sidney Lanier continued to work, 
for the most part, alone at Baltimore, 
playing at the Peabody concerts, and 
bringing out, as best he could, the poems, 
which were first collected in 1877. 

Among these were some of his most 
celebrated pieces: “Corn,” “The Sym- 
phony,” “In Absence,” “Rose Morals,” 
“Special Pleading” and “The Psalm of 
the West.” The latter hymns the nup- 
tials of the vigorous Adam of the new 
world, and liberty, a second Eve, bring- 
ing once more the knowledge of good 
and evil. The whole history of the great 
republic, from its very beginning, enters 
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into this interminable song, where the 
voice of Sidney Lanier sometimes com- 
passes an epic grandeur—but which is 
nevertheless tedious in parts. 

His health was steadily declining, and 
this autumn the physicians told him that 
if he did not seek a milder climate he 
could hardly expect to see another 
spring. In the middle of December, 
therefore, Lanier repaired to Tampa in 
Florida—where he derived great solace 
from the reunion with his beloved wife 
under those almost tropical skies. In 
April he returned to Georgia, where his 
family entreated him to remain. But 
music and literature called him back to 
Baltimore, where he resumed and held 
for three winters more his place in the 
Peabody orchestra. He also lectured to 
a small and select audience on the poetry 
of the Elizabethan era. He won great 
applause but little money; nevertheless 
this course of lectures paved the way for 
one of the last and greatest pleasures of 
his life—an invitation by President Gil- 
man to give a course at Johns Hopkins 
University on English literature. It 
was the first time since his marriage 
that he had received a definite salary; 
and the sense of relief and security, com- 
bined with the delight of addressing a 
large and cultivated audience, appeared 
to electrify the dying man. He ac- 
quitted himself triumphantly, and the 
excellent course on Prosody which he 
gave during the winter of 1877. was pub- 
lished in the following year under the 
title of “The Science of English Verse.” 

Fully to discuss the contents of this 
book would be to expose myself to the 
reproaches which Lanier addressed to 
the majority of his American critics, 
who, in default of a special acquaintance 
with his subject, failed entirely to under- 
stand him. He could not speak without 
indignation even of the kindliest of these 
critics. “Nine out of ten of them,” he 
exclaimed, “have started from the gen- 
eral proposition that a book on Prosody 
should be a collection of rules for verse- 
making; yet not one of them would imag- 
ine that a book on geology ought to be a 
collection of rules for making rocks! .. . 
You might as well confound Huxley's 
monograph on the crab with a cookery- 
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book!” He was very naturally amazed 
to find among writers a certain dread of 
knowing too much about artistic form. 
“Oh, I would rather follow my own in- 
stinct in verse-making!” “What an illu- 
sion!” cries the poet. “What an illusion 
to fancy that we are acting instinctively 
because we act in defiance of schools 
and systems! It needs but a little re- 
flection to show that not a single verse 
has ever been made by instinct since the 
foundation of the world.” 

Here we perceive the sound common 
sense which was allied, in Lanier, with 
poetic exuberance. According to him— 
and he was abundantly right—the poet 
who fears that his spontaneity will be 
repressed by an excess of technique 
makes confession of his own weakness. 
The true genius is ever eager to enlarge 
his acquaintance with novel forms, for 
the truth is that no artist worthy of the 
name ever works in that species of trans- 
port and intoxication imagined by the 
public. A large part of his labor con- 
sists in the selection of ideas. They 
crowd upon him, and he must choose. 
In the utmost stress of inspiration, he 
must preserve a god-like calm, that he 
may rule his art, and not be ruled by it. 
The greatest actors have always under- 
stood this. 

Faithful to his own principles, Lanier 
gives, in his “Science of English Verse,” 
the broadest and most imaginative sug- 
gestions concerning poetic form, but 
without attempting toformulateor erect 
them into laws. “For,” as he himself 
says, in conclusion, “to the artist in 
verse there is no such thing as law. 
The perception and the love of beauty 
constitute his sole equipment—and my 
object has been purely to enlarge that 
perception and heighten that love. The 
finai appeal is always to the ear; but the 
ear, for this very reason, should be as 
highly cultivated as possible.” Thepoets 
whom I have consulted have usually 
admitted that the method prescribed by 
Lanier for codifying the laws of English 
verse is a true discovery. In substance 
it is as follows. He would replace the 
conventional signs and ciphers by 
musical notes. A long syllable becomes 
a crotchet, and a short, a quaver. The 
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system is singularly ingenious because it 
admits of rests and half-rests, wherever 
the sense and feeling of the phrase re- 
quire a pause. He scans his verse in 
musical measures composed of notes and 
rhythmic pauses, changing the number 
of signs according to the number of 
syllables, but keeping his measures 
always of the same length. The pen- 
tameter, or heroic verse of five feet, be- 
comes a phrase of five measures in three- 
eight time; the iambus, instead of being 
composed of a short and a long, consists 
of a quaver and a crotchet. Where two 
unaccented syllables come together he 
puts two quavers or semi-quavers; 
where a syllable is lacking he puts a 
rest. I know an intelligent professor 
who found this system exceedingly use- 
ful for explaining the shades and the 
swing of English pronunciation to a 
Parisian audience in a course of popular 
lectures. 

Verse, according to Sidney Lanier, de- 
pends, for its effect, on the capacity of 
the ear for seizing the delicate distine- 
tions and regular recurrence of certain 
sounds. The shadings of sound consti- 
tute the diapason; their quality is called 
timbre; their duration, rhythm. Now 
rhythm is the universal law which con- 
trols all music, whether of the phrase 
chanted, recited, or simply spoken; or 
of that more elementary sort, which is 
expressed by the negro when he claps 
his hands without noise to mark time in 
dancing. Rhythm in verse is nothing 
more nor less than musical time; and the 
connection between the two arts is so 
close that the best method of writing 
verse is in the symbols of musical nota- 
tion. Scanned in this manner, a great 
many verses which are essentially har- 
monious, but which have been con- 
demned as irregular or bad, because 
they cannot be counted off in longs and 
shorts, are seen to be absolutely correct, 
and to possess a very original beauty; 
the rest supplying the place of the foot 
which appeared to be wanting, and so 
filling the void, instinctively felt by the 
reader. These rests occur most fre- 
quently in the great poets, in ballads and 
popular songs. They may also be ob- 
served in conversation, where we are 
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continually pausing to smile or to sigh— 
to express astonishment or indignation. 

All this is interesting and clear enough, 
even to the uninitiated. To follow our 
author in the lavish proofs which he ad- 
duces, in his divisions and subdivisions 
of measures, and his more minute musi- 
eal directions, might be difficult; but I 
have, as I said before, the testimony of 
exceedingly competent judges to the ef- 
fect that Lanier’s system of scanning— 
so far, at least, as it concerns English 
verse—is infinitely easier and more 
poetic, as well as more scientific, than 
the use either of numerals or of Latin 
longs and shorts. 

Such is not, however, the universal 
opinion. The most authoritative critic 
in America, Mr. Stedman, observes, with 
reference to the poetic formulas both of 
Poe and of Lanier, that such formulas 
are invariably modelled on the capacity 
of their inventor, and that Lanier, at 
least, has not escaped the danger of 
rambling off into interminable recita- 
tives, and the vague, dreamy, facile im- 
provisations of the virtuoso. He praises 
Lanier highly, but insists that he at- 
tempted to render in language what can 
only be properly expressed by the 
musical scale. Very probably, as Mr. 
Stedman says, Lanier would have ended 
by attempting to adapt not melody alone, 
but harmony and counterpoint, to the 
uses of poetry—“and the two arts would 
thus have attained their extreme con- 
junction.” 

As a flutist, he was always at his best 
in the Peabody concerts, and that not- 
withstanding the fever which attacked 
him with such violence in the spring of 
1880, and never afterwards left him. 
Once more he tried change of climate, 
but in vain. During one more fatal 
winter he managed to deliver his lec- 
tures, his wife acting as his amanuensis, 
for he was no longer able to write. The 
subject which he had selected was the 
English novel; but his natural tendency 
to enlarge upon a theme led him to con- 
sider, at the sametime, the development 
of human personality, tracing its prog- 
ress from the antique drama, which 
already contains the germ of what we 
call the romance, down to the present 
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day, when the exaggeration of personal 
identity, the differences between man 
and man, and the increasing complexity 
of the ego, can no longer find expression 
in the primitive forms, but have blos- 
somed into a new genre. In the course 
of this inquiry into the causes of the 
present predominance of the novel—an 
inquiry carried from Aschylus to George 
Eliot (whom he considers the greatest of 
modern novelists), by way of Greece, 
the Renaissance, Shakespeare, Richard- 
son, Fielding and Dickens—Lanier illus- 
trates his points by readings from differ- 
ent authors; and I should doubt whether 
any more profound and elegant com- 
mentary was ever made on “Amos Bar- 
ton,” “The Mill on the Floss,” “Daniel 
Deronda” or “Adam Bede.” It is, in- 
deed, remarkable that a poet apparently 
so absorbed in external phenomena 
should have been, at the same time, so 
keen and searching a critic. 

There is no vagueness or hesitancy at 
the back of his judgments, which are 
expressed with the same uncompromis- 
ing clearness, whether he undertakes 
to show the vanity of the term “ex- 
perimental romance,” as applied to the 
work of Zola; or to hit off Emerson as 
“the sage who,in finding wisdom, some- 
times lost himself;” or describes him- 
self as bidden by Swinburne to a “ban- 
quet where the dishes are all silver and 
gold, but nothing besides pepper is 
served in them;” or whether, while 
rendering full justice to the vivifying 
influence of Walt Whitman, who al- 
ways refreshed him “like a dash of salt 
spray,” he exposes what he calls the 
“inverted dandyism” of the open shirt 
and the athletic muscles. “Whitman,” 
he says, “is the butcher of poetry, who 
would nourish our souls on huge slices 
of raw meat with the gristle left in. 
Whitman’s argument,” he adds, ‘‘ap- 
pears to be this: The prairies are vast, 
consequently debauch is a fine thing. 
The Mississippi is long, therefore 
every American is a god.” 

Sidney Lanier was to have given 
thirteen lectures that winter, but he 
had to reduce the number to twelve, 
for his strength declined so rapidly 
that every time he spoke it seemed as 
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if he must draw his last breath in the 
carriage going home. He jotted down 
upon his death-bed the concluding 
strophes of the finest of all his Songs 
of the Marshes—calling up before his 
imagination for the last time the spec- 
tacle he had so often witnessed there of 
“Sunrise” :— 


In my sleep I was fain of their fellow- 
ship, fain 
Of the live-oak, the marsh and the 
main. 
The little green leaves would not let me 
lie down in sleep: 
Upbreathed from the marshes a message 
of range and of sweep, 
Interwoven with waftures of wild sea- 
liberties, drifting 
Came through the lapped leaves, sift- 
ing, sifting, 
Came to the gates of sleep. 
Then my thoughts, in the dark of the 
dungeon-keep 
Of the Castle of Captives hid in the City 
of Sleep, 
Upstarted, by twos and by threes assem- 
bling; 
The gates of sleep fell a-trembling 
Like as the lips of a lady that forth falter 
yes, 
Shaken with happiness: 
The gates of sleep stood wide. 


T have waked, I have come, my beloved! 
I might not abide: 
I have come ere the dawn, O beloved, my 
live-oaks, to hide 
In your gospelling glooms—to be 
As a lover in heaven, the marsh my 
marsh and the sea my sea. 


Tell me, sweet burly-barked, man-bodied 
Tree 

That mine arms in the dark are embrac- 
ing, dost know 

From what fount are these tears at thy 
feet which flow? 

They rise not from reason, but deeper in- 
consequent deeps, 

Reason’s not one that weeps. 
What logie of greeting lies 

Betwixt dear, over-beautiful trees 

the rain of the eyes? 


and 


O cunning green leaves, little masters! 
like as ye gloss 

All the dull-tissued darks with your 
luminous darks that emboss 
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The vague blackness of night with pat- 
tern and plan, 


(But would I could know, but would I 
could know), 
With your question embroid’ring the dark 
of the question of man, 
While his cry to the dead for some know]- 
edge is under the ban, 
Under the ban— 
So, ye have wrought me 
Designs on the night of our knowledge— 
yea, ye have taught me, 
So, 
That haply we know 
than we know. 


somewhat more 


Ye lispers, whisperers, singers in 
storms 
Ye consciences murmuring faiths 


under forms, 
Ye ministers meet for each passion 
that grieves, 
Friendly, sisterly, sweetheart leaves, 
Oh, rain me down from your darks that 
contain me 
Wisdems ye winnow from winds that 
pain me— 
Sift down tremors of sweet-within-sweet 
That advise me of more than they bring— 
repeat 
Me the woods-smell that swiftly but now 
brought breath 
From the heaven-side bank of the river 
of death— 
Teach me the terms of silence—preach 
me 
The passion of silence—sift me—im- 
peach me— 
And there, oh there, 
As ye hang with your myriad palms up- 
turned in the air, 
Pray me a myriad prayer. 


Here the inspiration is doubtless un- 
equal—fragmentary variations on a 
floating theme, not without an dcca- 
sional touch of twaddle—but what ful- 
ness and what precision often, espe- 
cially in the imagery! Now we see the 
close and conscientious observer of na- 
ture! Let me add that the thought of 
this symboliste, though expressed in 
English, is less unintelligible to our- 
selves than is oftentimes that of his 
French confreres, and how he soars 
into heights which the majority of 
them never attain! Not to speak of 
that which is incommunicable—the in- 
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trinsic beauty of the words, which the 
ablest of our own jewellers in speech— 
and we have some exceedingly skilful 
ones—might well envy! 

His day was over, and his liberated 
spirit had fulfilled his latest aspira- 
tion, and ascended to the sun. In the 
mountains of Carolina, under a canvas 
tent, where the much-vaunted Ameri- 
can remedy of “camping out” was 
being tried for a man in a hopeless con- 
dition, he died on the 7th of September, 
1881. He passed away in the arms of 
his wife, who was alone with him at 
the time. The faithful negro servant 
of Lanier unconsciously pronounced his 
funeral oration in the words: “God told 
him what to do;’ and Mrs. Turnbull 
has made these simple words the sub- 
ject of a memorial poem. 

IV. 

The question remains, Would it have 
been an advantage to the fame of Sid- 
ney Lanier to have lived longer? Did 
he not do, in his brief and broken life, 
all that could ever have been expected 
of him? Opinions on this point differ 
in the North and the South. It is a 
parish-question. The North cannot 
suffer the Poes and the Laniers to be 
compared with the Longfellows, Whit- 
tiers and Lowells, while the South has 
no hesitation about likening the poet of 
“Sunrise” and “Corn” to Tennyson and 
Keats. Here, however, the exaggera- 
tion is manifest. 

Though there may be features of re- 
semblance, in the matter of technique, 
between Tennyson and Lanier, and 
though the lyrical note of Lanier oc- 
casionally recalls that of Keats, it 
would be a great mistake to rank the 
name of our tuneful singer with those 
of the great English poets. On the 
other hand, Lanier does sometimes soar 
as high as the greatest American poets, 
even Whitman. He is more truly a 
poet, in the absolute sense of a seer, 
a magician, a trouvere, than some who 
are considered stars of the first magni- 
tude. The difference lies in the fact 
that the genius of the latter shines 
with a steady glow, while his gives 
forth intermittent flashes. It some- 
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times seems as though, at the very 
summit of his rapture, he were struck 
by an arrow which causes him to drop 
wounded to the earth. Such was in- 
deed the effect of his attacks of illness. 
We know how manfully he fought 
them, and the fall of Icarus is a most 
pathetic sight. There remains a dia- 
mond-shower of beautiful verses, of 
stately and graceful imagery, of happy 
turns of expression, out of which might 
be compiled the most exquisite of an- 
thologies. The “Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee,” for example, is a_ perfect 
masterpiece of onomatopzic melody. 
The rapid flow of the little Georgian 
river with the Indian name, its caress- 
ing murmur to the reeds and grasses 
that would fain detain it, the tender 
promises of shade, breathed by the 
trees that lean above it, the dazzling 
flash of the gem-like pebbles under the 
feetof the fugitive—all are fraught with 
the grace of the melody which the poet 
sang to himself as he wrote. But the 
Chattahoochee rushes on—the voice of 
duty calling it down to mingle its 
waters with the sea. The mill-wheels 
must be turned, the arid fields re- 
freshed, a thousand flowers await its 
coming with mortal impatience, while 
over the hills of Habersham and across 
the valleys of Hall sounds the master- 
ful summons of the great deep. 

The devotees of art for art’s sake will 
doubtless exclaim: “What! Must there 
be a moral even in music?’ And it 
must be admitted that a tendency to be 
didactic is one of the faults of Sidney 
Lanier. “All beauty-lover”’ as he was, 
he finds in the good the consummation 
of the beautiful, and is constrained to 
praise it in his song. It was always 
his contention that a moral purpose is 
no injury to the esthetic value of a 
work; that art should ever ally itself 
with the loftiest ethics; and that so far 
from being inconsistent, their end is 
essentially the same. Lanier even 
went so far as to maintain that when 
there is a conflict between the different 
orders of beauty, it is moral beauty 
which should win the day. In the lec- 
tures delivered at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity occurs the following character- 




















istic passage: “However glorious the 
association of contours, in the female 
form, evoked by the sculptor from the 
marble block, if the slightest detail of 
that physical beauty be suggestive of 
moral ugliness—unless, indeed, that 
moral ugliness is represented for a 
moral purpose—the artist might as we!l 
break up his work into paving-stones, 
for the sentence of time, an inexorable 
moralist, will certainly be against it.” 
Whatever one may think of this opin- 
ion, it is at least original—the contrary 
having been so many times reiterated— 
with or without conviction. Another 
original thing about Lanier is his 
choice of subjects. He never borrows 
from fable, or sacrifices to mythologi- 
cal fiction, but all the modern meta- 
physical and social questions find 
a place in one or another of his poems. 
They have also a large admixture of 
science, which does not, however, pre 
vent his agreeing with Verlaine:— 


De la musique arant toute chose 
De la musique encore et toujours. 


In the poem entitled “Symphony,” he 
execrates the mercantile spirit, after 
having brooded long, as it would seem, 
on the harm done to the soul by trade. 
All the strings are made to wail to- 
gether over the wretch who has been 
strangled in the clutch of affairs. The 
poet then employs his favorite device, 
and personifies the flute with its vel- 
vety notes, the bold, free horn, the 
simple hautboy and the wise bassoon, 
and makes them respond to one 
another. There is a plaintive, thrilling 
strophe on the clarinet lamenting the 
sale of flowers and the sale of women 
in mercenary marriage:— 


Now, comes a suitor with sharp, prying 
eye— 

Says, Here, you Lady, if yowll sell, V'ul 
buy: 

Come, heart for heart—a trade? 
weeping? why? 

Shame on such wooers! dapper mercery. 

I would my lover kneeling at my feet 

In humble manliness should cry, O sweet! 

I know not if thy heart my heart will 
greet; 

I ask not if thy love my love can meet; 


What! 
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Whate’er thy 

shall say, 
I'll kiss thy answer, be it yea or nay: 
I do but know I love thee, and I pray 
To be thy knight until my dying day. 


worshipful 


soft tongue 


This “Symphony” was a preliminary 
study for his great poem of “La Jac- 
querie,” which he meditated all his life 
without ever achieving it. The “Jac- 
querie” represented, to his mind, the 
first appearance in modern civiliza- 
tion of the greed of the populace. 
“Peasants learned from the kings of 
Flemish commerce that, without being 
born noble, a man may become so by 
means of riches: whereupon Commerce 
arose and overthrew Chivalry. For 
four hundred years it has held posses- 
sion of the world, controlling all things, 
interpreting the Bible, regulating by its 
maxims our social and intellectual life. 
The tyranny which it exercises over 
man’s moral being is ten thousand 
times worse than all the oppressions of 
the feudal system put together. It is 
the gentleman’s turn to arise and put 
down commerce. Chivalry must be re- 
vived—that chivalry of which every 
man has, in his heart, a_ certain 
amount; which does not depend upon 
birth, but is a revelation of the God of 
justice, implying righteousness in its 
possessor and a contempt of all vulgar 
achievements. It is this which ought 
to provoke insurrection in our day, 
burning to the foundations the strong- 
holds in which commerce has _in- 
trenched itself against conscience and 
society!’ It would be curious if this 
conflict should begin in America! 

Lanier does not go so far as to say 
that the aim of art should be moral; 
but he finds the needs of nature always 
in accord with it; those needs and aspi- 
rations which he attributes to all man- 
kind and which find expression in his 
poem of “Street Cries”—cries, that is to 
say, uttered by symbolic merchants 
who go up and down the street and fill 
it with their clamor, while the world 
rolls on, amid sunshine, rain and snow. 
Love never appears to him in the guise 
of a disturbing passion, but rather of a 
humble adoration, as in “Laus Mariae,” 
“The Springs” and “Symphony.” The 
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poet’s sensualism, if he have any, is a 
sylph-like sensualism—subtle, delicate, 
ethereal. Yet a manly note is audible 
under this delicacy and purity. A 
piece very unlike all the rest—‘The 
Vengeance of Hamish”’—a _ vigorous 
ballad, the scene of which is laid in 
Scotland, shows that he might have 
done something more than paint land- 
scapes and suggest moral ideas; that he 
was capable of presenting a dramatic 
situation in lucid and popular ~lan- 
guage. But he soon returns to his 
favorite themes: nature loved for her 
own sake, and the poet losing and ab- 
sorbing himself in her without the in- 
trusion of any third. He associates 
with the “great affable trees.” He 
“thinks ‘the thoughts the lilies speak in 
white.” He “sucks the honey of sum- 
mer with the unenvious bee,” and takes 
the blows of fate as mildly as a calm 
morning takes “the billowing of the 
wheat.” 


See him stretched at length in a 
clover-field, far from the noise of 
men:— 


Tell me, dear Clover (since my soul is 
thine, 

Since I am fain give study all the day, 

To make thy ways my ways, thy service 
mine, 

To seek me out thy God, my God to be, 

And die from out myself to live in thee)— 

Now, Cousin Clover, tell me in mine ear: 

Go’st thou to market with thy pink and 
green? 

Of what avail, this color and this grace? 

Wert thou but squat of stem and brindle- 


brown, 

Still careless herds would feed. A poet, 
thou: 

What worth, what worth, the whole of all 
thine art? 

Three-Leaves, instruct me! I am sick of 
price. 

Framed in the archway of two clover- 
stems, 

Where-through ! gaze from off my hill, 
afar, 

The spacious fields from me to Heaven 
take on 


Tremors of change and new significance 
To th’ eye— 


Then the fields that stretch away to 
the horizon become a _parable—and 
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every clover-stem seems to the poet to 
bear instead of a flower a noble human 
head—the faint and sweet reflection of 
the souls who, in all time, have served 
the world through art: Dante, Keats, 
Chopin, Raphael, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Shakespeare, Bach, Buddha and many 
more. Humbly he folds them in his 
arms—but lo—what happens? The 
“Course of Things’—under the figure 
of an ox grazing on the hillside, an ox 
which must have its feed, be the earth 
round or flat, though empires fall and 
faiths perish—the placid, indifferent 
ox, who feeds on the mountains and in 
the valleys of time. The tongue of the 
beast shears like a sickle the heads of 
the poets—Dante, Chopin, Shakespeare 
—he makes but a mouthful of each; 
and so on, into the fields of the future. 
All is over. The poets have played 
their part. And is this all—after tears 
and toil and bloody sweat, after flames 
and raptures and anguish? Is this 
beast all that remains? All. God has 
his own designs. The harvest is His. 
The arena of the artist is the heart of 
man; his guerdon the trifling good 
which he may accomplish for man. 
Why weary ourselves concerning ulti- 
mate results? Our ultimate results are 
lost in the beginning of God. 

This bovine “Course of Time,” which 
devours the clover-poets, is a sufficiently 
grotesque Pantheistic fancy. What 
strikes me as most interesting is that 
Lanier’s Pantheism is always stoutly 
lined (doublé) with individualism. Dis- 
persed for one moment and mingled 
with the elements, he straightway 
gathers himself up again and sings of 
“Individuality,” taking good care also 
(unlike those who would have the poet 
flutter with every breeze) to give it the 
sense of “Responsibility.” “Art is ter- 
rible,” he says, “because it is free. 
Art trembles upon the plane where 
man meets his own image. He who 
makes a song or a picture, himself he 
makes it—and not another—neither 
God nor man! Every artist—awful 
gift!—is his own master.” 

What would poor Edgar Poe, the 
slave of sensation, the abandoned vis- 
icnary, whose horrible muse was a 
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diseased nervous system, have said to 
this? How would he have judged this 
champion of free will, utilizing poetry 
to combat the evils of his age and 
country: agnosticism, intolerance, bru- 
tality, traffic? Doubtless he would 
have reproached him with sometimes 
spoiling his music for the sake of con- 
veying a lesson—and we should have 
agreed with him there. He would have 
ridiculed, in Lanier, the imperturbable 
poise, the metaphysical and didactic 
strain—all the qualities most antipa- 
thetic to himself. Nevertheless, in 
hoth these men, poetry was a passion, 
nnd not an aim, and the poet of “Ula- 
lume” would have recognized, in spite 
of all discrepancies, a brother in the 
singer of the “Chattahoochee.” They 
divide the admiration of Baltimore, 
Sidney Lanier and Edgar Poe, the elect 
and the accursed; the latter surpassing 
his rival by all the sombre grandeur of 
his madness and his desperate revolt; 
the former leaving us, along with the 
beneficent example of that noble life 
which was a poem in itself, an impres- 
sion as of a pioneer who dies on the 
threshold of an unknown country. 
Others will develop that of which he 
obtained but a glimpse, escaping the 
perils of discovery, and substituting 
their glory for his, it may be, as 
Americus did in the case of Columbus. 
Tu. BeENTzON (MMmeE. BLANC). 
Translated for The Living Age. 
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LIFE AND DEATH IN THE NIGER DELTA. 


South and east from Lekki lagoon, on 
the Lagos border, to the mouth of the 
Opobo river, there stretches a reeking 
quagmire some three hundred miles in 
length, where the mangroves grow up 
out of festering ooze and yeasty slime, 
and through this desolation of rottenness 
the muddy waters of the Niger pour by 
many mouths into the sea. In places 
large vessels may steam far inland, their 
yard-arms brushing the trees as they 
wind through a network of tangled 
waterways; while in others strips of 
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dryer land crowned with primeval forest 
hold the swamps apart, and run down to 
meet the sea. For some four months 
each year, though the duration of the 
seasons varies, forest and swamp are 
alternately swept by tropical deluge and 
rolled in clouds of steam. Then when 
the time of the rains is past the delta lies 
sweltering in fervent heat, until each 
foul lagoon bubbles like a caldron, and 
exhalations from the fermenting swamps 
bring sickness or death to many an un- 
fortunate white man who breathes them. 
Such is the Niger delta as a whole, and 
all the way from Gambia to Congo the 
climate of the West African coast is 
much the same. 

Early one morning at the change of 
the seasons, the most sickly time of the 
whole year, the R.M.S. Loanda lay 
moored alongside the worm-eaten wharf 
of Akassa, headquarters of the Royal 
Niger Company, which is the second of 
the powers ruling over this delectable 
region. The others are the British gov- 
ernment, as represented by the officials 
of the Niger Coast Protectorate; and the 
Ju-Ju men, or fetich priests, who, here 
as elsewhere in Western Africa, are a 
very real power behind the throne. 
Two hours earlier the mail-boat had 
crossed the smoking bar of the Nun en- 
trance—for every waterway leading into 
the Niger delta is choked by a dangerous 
shoal—and now the first of her cargo was 
being hove over the side. An eddying 
rush of tidal water swept past Ahassa 
that morning, shining like burnished 
brass in the sun-glare. On the farther 
bank, and perhaps four hundred yards 
away, dark cotton-woods rose above a 
strip of yellow sand, and before us there 
lay a swampy clearing hewn out of the 
heart of the forest which walled it in. 
Beside the narrow beach stood the long 
oil and salt sheds, intensely, glaringly 
white, while beyond and across the 
sandy compound there rose a _ long, 
single-storied residence, with a broad 
veranda running round it, raised high 
above the earth on massy piles. Every 
European dwelling in the Niger delta is 
perched aloft in this fashion, for the rea- 
son that, while under any circumstances 
few white men can hope to escape fever 
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and other climatic ills, if they sleep 
on ground-level they will assuredly 
die. 

A swarm of woolly-haired Krooboys, 
mostly attired in nature’s garb, were 
busy on the wharf, running here and 
there like ants, with a salt-bag or gin- 
case upon their backs, the white crystals 
glistening upon their dripping sable 
skin; and the Krooboy, being an import- 
ant factor in the development of West- 
ern Africa, deserves a passing mention. 
Few of the negro races can by any 
means be induced to work, though they 
are traders born. This is perhaps only 
natural, for the fertility of the soil is 
such that a minimum of labor produces 
sufficient food, while if the strong man 
covets more, there is always a weaker 
neighbor to raid. The Krooboy, how- 
ever, comes from a hard country behind 
the surf-swept beaches of Liberia, and is 
generally forced by starvation to ship 
himself away in search of sustenance. 
Thus it happens that wherever there is 
work to be done along two thousand 
miles of coast, the good-humored, broad- 
shouldered Krooboy, with the wide blue 
stripe upon his forehead and the cica- 
trized cheeks, is to be found. He plays 
the same part in Africa that the China- 
man did in the development of the Pa- 
cific States; and probably without his 
aid there would be little trade carried on 
in the fever-land, where no white man 
can perform manual labor. 

Crossing the wharf, we entered the big 
salt-shed, the temperature of which was 
like that of an oven, and its galvanized 
sheeting too hot to touch, and noted the 
endless pile of bags of Cheshire salt. 
We had four thousand on board for this 
factory alone; and a week earlier a 
Hamburg boat had filled the neighbor- 
ing sheds to the roof with German po- 
tato-spirit. The three leading imports of 
the Niger delta are salt; gin, which costs 
2l4d. per quart wholesale, and turns the 
white man who ventures to imbibe more 
than a modicum of it raving mad; and 
Manchester cotton, a “piece” of which is 
worth 2s., and passes as standard cur- 
rency in Western Africa. There are a 
few other sundries, including flintlock 
guns, villainous ‘“trade-powder,” and 


young trading clerks, who come out on a 
three years’ contract, and generally die 
before the time expires. 

Three years ago the space before this 
salt-shed was the scene of a barbarous 
massacre, and the ground whereon we 
stood ran with human blood. The Char- 
tered Company had come to loggerheads 
with the fierce Nimbi tribe over the tar- 
iff question and other matters, and the 
naked heathen, being staunch free-trad- 
ers, sent various messages that unless 
their demands were complied with they 
would come down and burn Akassa. 
Both trading and government stations 
had been similarly threatened before, 
and the white officials, with that con- 
tempt for a savage foe which has fre- 
quently cost the Briton dear, disre- 
garded the warning. Then when the 
black troops were away up-river the 
Nimbi men kept their word, and came 
down one sultry night, eight hundred 
strong, it is said. For hours together, 
after two Yoruba soldiers had been 
hacked to pieces beside the disabled ma- 
chine-gun, three Europeans held the 


Residency veranda with the repeating- 


rifle against a mob of well-armed sav- 
ages; while the Krooboy laborers fought 
a grim fight with matchets and shovels 
until they were hemmed in between the 
sheds, and about one hundred and 
twenty of them barbarously murdered. 
They were flung one after another 
against a tree which still stands, where 
two big river-men clove their skulls 
apart with the matchet, and to this day 
the hacked bark bears testimony to the 
deed. A few prisoners were nailed to 
the bottoms of the canoes and carried 
away to Nimbi, where, according to the 
story of fourteen children who went 
back with the writer to Liberia, they 
were roasted and eaten. These children 
were, strange to say, afterwards sent 
back to Akassa, with the message that 
their flesh was too soft to be sweet. 
There is little doubt that no one would 
have escaped alive, but that just at 
dawr a mail-boat steamed in, and the 
river-men, who had either seen or heard 
of the destruction wrought by the guns 
of H.M.S. Alecto and Thrush, evidently 
mistook her for a war-vessel, for they 
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fled in wild stampede. Akassa was one 
red shambles when the last canoe slid 
away. 

When we crossed the compound 
toward the Residency, a company of 
Yoruba soldiers from the Lagos hinter- 
land—tall, straight-limbed fellows, black 
in color, but a very superior race to the 
coastwise savage—were drilling amid a 
cloud of stirred-up dust, the long Snider 
barrels glinting through the whirling 
haze. They looked what they were, 
splendid forest soldiers; and such they 
have proved themselves to be over and 
over again, amid the smoke of burning 
stockades or in midnight march through 
quaking swamp—for there is generally 
trouble on the Niger. Climbing the 
veranda stairway, which on that mem- 
orable morning was piled high with 
corpses drilled through and through by 
Lee-Metford bullets, we entered the 
European quarters—a succession of 
rooms opening from the veranda with 
bare wooden walls, uncarpeted floors, 
and a trestle cot, with the inevitable 
arm-rack behind it—and were, as usual, 
well received by the sickly officials in 
charge. 


They were three of the rank 
and file—for the authorities were away 
just then—and very kindly hosts; but 


two at least now sleep beneath the 
palms. With the green lattices flung 
across to shut out the glare, though they 
could not shut out the heat, we sat in the 
darkened room, sipping the usual cock- 
tail, and listening to the story of the 
raid, which some of us knew by heart. 
There was not one bronzed face or stal- 
wart figure in all the group. All were 
hollow-cheeked, yellow and haggard; for 
all had suffered from fever, and one of 
them could scarcely keep his teeth from 
chattering then. 

The conversation, as usual, turned 
upon the rumors of trouble inland; the 
supposed whereabouts of Samory, who 
at that time seemed to be wandering 
with fire and sword across two thousand 
miles of hinterland between Senegal and 
Lagos; and the movements of the 
French gunboat Ardente, supposed to be 
surveying the Lower Niger. Of course, 
the one burning question which was and 
is in every African trader’s mouth was 
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largely descanted on. As he points out, 
we British have apparently been blindly 
content to hold the coast-line, which pro- 
duces little, is peopled mostly by igno- 
rant savages, and possesses a deadly cli- 
mate; and we have left the vast healthy 
country, and the great Moslem nations 
beyond, to fall under French influence. 
The possession of much of the coast line 
will not prevent our trade being stolen 
away; for the rivers Gambia, Senegal 
and Niger rise in the same watershed, 
and provide a means of transit to the 
sea. The Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce, and various combinations of 
African merchants, have long and per- 
sistently pressed this matter upon the 
attention of the government, and now it 
remains to be seen whether the awaken- 
ing has come too late. 

At Akassa, as in Lagos and the surf- 
beaten Gold Coast, salt, gin and cloth 
are merely landed, and where the ulti- 
mate consumer dwells no white man 
knows. Up broad yellow rivers, fringed 
by stately palms or hemmed in by rot- 
ting swamps, the merchandise is carried 
in canoes; then on the heads of women- 
slaves it traverses mighty forests of 
cotton-woods and acacias, until the land 
of the precious gums and rolling plume- 
grass is reached. There the color of the 
merchant fades from black to brown, 
and finally the Arab or Berber bears 
away the remnant into the unknown 
with his camel-trains. 

There was little to be seen at Akassa 
that day, for the tribesmen had not come 
down to trade; but the hospital was a 
memorable sight. In a separate com- 
partment a young white clerk lay wasted 
to a skeleton, and moaning pitifully in 
the malaria delirium. Beyond were 
Krooboys whose feet were eaten to the 
ankles by the boring jigger insect, which, 
when it once penetrates the skin, in- 
creases and multiplies in human flesh, 
and feeds thereon. There were also 
Yoruba soldiers crippled by the horrible 
guinea-worm, which grows amid the 
muscles from ankle to knee. Others had 
been bitten by poisonous spiders, or 
groaned beneath a form of dysentery 
which destroys many a strong man in 
three days, and the surgeon himself was 
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half-helpless with rheumatic fever. 
This was by no means an unusual state 
of affairs, for we pay for our hold on 
Western Africa with blood. Every 
canoe-load of salt that reaches the hin- 
terland, it is said, costs the life of a 
slave; in even the newest settlements 
there are far more crosses in the ceme- 
tery than living white men in the fac- 
tories; and it is hard to consider the con- 
ditions of life in any settlement without 
the thought arising, Is it worth the 
price? That, however, is a very large 
question, and the writer contents him- 
self with setting down the things he has 
seen. When the sun dipped, and dark- 
ness rolled suddenly down like a cur- 
tain upon river and forest, we returned 
to the steamer, wondering how many 
germs of fever we had absorbed, and a 
week later were steaming up the Warri 
creek. 

Warri is perhaps the finest govern- 
ment station in all the Niger creeks, and 
superior in some respects to Calabar, the 
headquarters of the Protectorate. That 
day the heavens were opened, and as the 
steamer panted softly past many a mile 
of oozy swamp, the air was filled with 
the roar of the tropical deluge. On 
either hand the leather-leaved man- 
groves rose up on their high-arched 
roots, out of many feet of yeasty water 
or bubbling mire—noisome caverns of 
foulness, inhabited by misshapen crabs 
and scaly alligators below, and a monot- 
onous sea of olive-green foliage above. 
As the wash of the grinding propeller 
seethed among them, sickening emana- 
tions rose up into the steamy air, and the 
whole place reeked with putrefaction. 
At last the boom of the big brass gun 
rang out through the rain, to tell that the 
mail was in, and the anchor thundered 
down off Warri wharf. 

On one side of the river the mangroves 
roll away, a sea of dingy green, until 
they are lost in drifting haze; and on the 
other is an elongated clearing hewn out 
of the cotton-wood forest, which crowns 
a tract of firm earth. Three pile-raised, 
whitewashed factories, with roofs of 
red-painted iron, stand beside the miry 
bank, and the stately wooden consulate, 
with the Yoruba barracks behind it, 
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occupies the front of a great square com- 
pound. 

Clad in streaming mackintoshes we 
stood for a time upon the sloppy bank, 
watching the flotilla of trade-canoes 
making for the landing. They were 
huge craft, probably twenty feet and 
more in length by six feet beam, dug out 
of a single cotton-wood log, and loaded 
to the water’s edge with yellow-palm- 
oil and greasy black kernels, the staple 
exports of the Niger, and, indeed, of 
most of Western Africa. The crews 
were often naked, men of huge stature, 
their skins covered with quaint devices 
in blue tattoo, and their hair knitted 
into corkscrew plaits. The headman 
trader, generally got up in a mate’s cast- 
off uniform or scarlet infantry tunic, 
only half covering his brawny chest, 
with anything from pajamas to cavalry 
boots upon his nether limbs, stood in the 
stern. About him there crouched a body- 
guard armed with keen matchets or flint- 
lock guns—for the black trader knows 
that it is often a risky matter to carry 
valuable goods through some of the 
Niger swamps. The West African has 
no idea of method or order, therefore the 
crew of each canoe endeavored to get 
first alongside the bank by the simple 
means of driving their craft over what 
ever lay between; and the shouting, 
splashing and clashing of paddle-hafts 
was a thing to remember, while a drip- 
ping European stood in the rain and 
hurled impartial abuse at all. 

We entered the receiving-shed of the 
factory, and here two young white 
clerks presided over a big tub measure, 
into which the river-men poured bushel 
after bushel of greasy palm-kernels, or 
threw down calabashes of odoriferous 
yellow oil beside it. All of the lacter 
were carefully probed, lest the wily sav- 
age should have filled the lower half 
with clods. The place was full of steam 
and the sickening odors of oil and rub- 
ber, while the awful clammy heat 
checked the perspiration and made 
breathing a work of difficulty. One day 
of this kind has occasionally killed a 
stout, full-blooded man. These two 
youths had stood there since six o'clock 
that morning, and they would be busy 

















until darkness closed down. They suf- 
fered regularly from fever, and their 
salary was £60 a year. 

When each black trader had seen his 
oil and kernels duly measured he re- 
ceived a brass tally as a voucher for the 
amount, and we next proceeded to the 
store-shed or “shop” to watch the com- 
pletion of the transaction. The shop 
was crowded with gorgeously and won- 
derfully attired negroes, who were only 
prevented from looting the place whole- 
sale by the high counter. Flinging down 
their tallies anyway, and at once, some 
received an order on the gin-shed for so 
many cases, while others caught up all 
the cloth they could lay their hands 
upon, or, vaulting over the counter, 
seized whatever article took their fancy, 
regardless of value. All were shouting 
at the same time, fighting for first place, 
or wrenching a coveted article from a 
neighbor’s grasp, while the harassed 
agent and his assistant did what they 
could to prevent the unsophisticated 
savage seizing twice as much as he was 
entitled to get. The place was stiflingly 
hot, beads of moisture ran down the 
wainscoted walls, and the ceiling 
sweated globules upon our heads. The 
atmosphere must have been almost as 
bad as that of the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta, and yet the two white men 
worked there twelve hours most days. 
And with a few trifling variations this 
is how trade is carried on throughout 
two-thirds of Western Africa. 

When we went out into the rain again 
I remember that one of the party turned 
sick and faint, and we left him to re- 
eover while we visited the oil-shed, 
where brawny Fanti coopers from the 
Gold Coast were busy closing the oil- 
easks. The big hogsheads, running 
three or four to the ton, were filled with 
the half-solid grease, which is indis- 
pensable in many manufactures, and 
constitutes the chief wealth of the Lower 
Niger. The palm-nut grows in clusters 
under the frond-like bough, and is not 
unlike a yellow plum. Beneath the 
orange-tinted skin lies a stratum of 
scented grease, which is scraped off by 
the native gatherer, who boils it, and 
the result is palm-oil worth from £14 to 
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£22 a ton. Then he takes the hard- 
shelled nut thus laid bare, and cracking 
it, throws the little black kernels aside 
into a basket. These latter are after- 
wards pressed—chiefly in Antwerp and 
Hamburg—for oil which is not so good 
as the outside layer. There is no attempt 
at cultivation: the nut grows wild, and 
all the negro does is to cut it down. 
After a struggle with Bristol for the 
slave-trade, Liverpool gradually became 
the headquarters of West African com- 
merce, though it is only lately and after 
long trans-shipping kernels to the Conti- 
nent, or carrying them there in its ves- 
sels, that this city has commenced the 
extraction of the oil on a large scale. 

That afternoon we took part in a func- 
tion which is only too common in every 
African trading station—a funeral. A 
young clerk had breathed his last a few 
hours earlier, after four days’ suffering 
at a temperature of 107°, and now they 
were laying him to rest. A deputation 
from the steamer attended, and the 
scene was a striking one, impressive be- 
cause of the curious mingling of the 
pathetic and grotesque. Four naked 
Krooboys were busy baling the water 
out of a three-foot trench, while a white 
trader stood above them mumbling 
something from the book held in a shak- 
ing hand—and an alcohol-soaked trader 
stumbling over the solemn words of the 
last office is not a seemly sight. A 
rough deal box, such as “long-Dane” 
guns are shipped in, lay sinking in the 
ooze, and a few dripping men stood bare- 
headed in the rain. Then at a signal the 
naked aliens tumbled the case into the 
trench—and it refused to sink. Clods 
were flung upon it; but the buoyant deal 
rose stubbornly to the surface, until two 
Krooboys stood upon it to hold it down, 
and the mould was shovelled about their 
knees. Afterwards a cotton-wood log 
was laid upon the whole, in case it might 
break through yet; and as we hurried 
away a mate expressed the feelings of 
the rest by saying, “When my time 
comes I'll hold on hard until you can 
launch me from under the ensign into 
clean blue water.” 

The ruler of the Warri district, the 
late and regretted Major Crawford, a 
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most courteous gentleman and valiant 
soldier, was away at the time of that 
visit, investigating some charge of slave- 
stealing against a_bush tribe, and the 
description of a government headquar- 
ters is therefore left for the station at 
Sapelli. Four days we lay at Warri, 
and the rain came down until land and 
water alike were rolled in steam, while 
the mosquitoes rendered all sleep out of 
the question, and then we steamed 
thankfully away for Sapelli. The hap- 
piest hour one spends in a West African 
station is generally that immediately pre- 
ceding departure. 

A sky of brass hung over the flaming 
river, and the glare of the white fore- 
castle-head was blinding to the eyes 
when the Loanda slowly churned her 
way up the Sapelli creek, the scenery of 
the tropics unrolling itself like a pan- 
orama before her, and the swift stream 
roaring in white wreaths against her 
bows. Unlike those of other stations in 
the Niger delta, the surroundings of 
Sapelli are beautiful. At times we slid 
through the heart of a shadowy forest 
streaked with drifting mist, where the 
raw green tufts of oil-palms were out- 
lined against the yellow hue of heat 
above, and their great curving fronds 
cast a cool shadow across the shimmer- 
ing river. Tall white lilies mingled 
with the crimson spikes of the pineapple 
leaves beneath their feet, and the air 
was heavy with their perfume and an 
odor as of all manner of spices. Then 
the palms gave place to two-hundred- 
foot cottonwoods, their huge trunks 
braced by great buttress roots, while fes- 
toons of gaudy-hued creepers trailed 
from every massy bough, and orchids 
gemmed the rotting and fallen branches. 
Now and then a flock of leather-winged 
bats or grey parrots wheeled and 
screamed above our masts, or canoe 
after canoe came sliding down the 
stream, the paddlers hissing together as 
they swung the leaf-shaped blades, and 
the barrels of flintlock guns glinting 
over the stern. Here and there a little 
wicker house stood upon piles before the 
opening of one of the myriad creeks 
which wound away into the heart of the 
dim green shade. These are erected 
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either as a resting-place for the wander- 
ing ghosts, or contain offerings to Ama- 
laku, the river-god. 

There were also lovely islands crowned 
with palms and fringed with whitened 
reeds, open spaces of tall plume-grass, 
and deep, still reaches, where the starry 
cups of floating lilies were thrust aside 
in scores before the grinding stem; and 
once a long white launch with a ma- 
chine-gun forward and the ensign above 
her stern came hissing down to meet us. 
The deep boom of the mail-boat’s whis- 
tle awakened all the echoes of the forest, 
our flag rose and fell, and a stalwart sol- 
dierly man in the stern of the launch 
raised his hand in salute as the little 
vessel swept by at twelve knots an hour. 
That was Major Crawford, who then 
ruled that turbulent district with power 
of life and death very justly and well, 
and afterwards went down, thinking of 
his comrades’ safety rather than his 
own, in the red massacre at Benin. 

Presently the whitewashed walls of 
the three or four factories of Sapelli rose 
to view—a sparkling river in front, and 
the eternal forest of palms, cotton-woods 
and paw-paws behind; for Sapelli stands 
upon firm earth, and its river is crystal 
clear. Nevertheless, it is at least as un- 
healthy as the rest of the trading sta- 
tions. When the anchor plunged down, 
and the usual eager group of white men 
hurried on board in search of papers and 
news, the writer rowed off to visit the 
government hulk Hindoostan, head- 
quarters of the Protectorate for the dis- 
trict between Warri and the kingdom of 
Old Benin. Having been there before, 
he knew the officers in charge; so, find- 
ing that itwas a “justice palaver day,” he 
descended to what had been the gun- 
deck and was now court-room, and re- 
ceiving courteous permission, settled 
himself to listen. 

The scene was one to remember. The 
glare of reflected sunlight from the river 
came quivering through the open ports; 
and through the open hatchway above 
the lacelike tracery of palm-fronds was 
visible against the brightness of the 
heavens. The place was like a super- 
heated oven, the atmosphere beyond all 
description, and a dense crowd of oily, 





























perspiring and generally naked negroes 
filled every available foot of space. A 
few big Yoruba soldiers stood grimly on 
guard, with rifles in their hands; and 
two young white officers, who appeared 
considerably under thirty years of age, 
were seated on a dais. They had been 
there since early morning, and one had 
the fever. The perspiration stood in 
beads upon their faces, and now and 
then splashed upon an open book before 
the elder of the two, while a burly Jak- 
kery interpreter rendered the story of a 
native witness into extraordinary 
English. A charge of wife-stealing, 
brought by a neighboring small head- 
man against his brother, was being in- 
vestigated, and this, after three native 
witnesses had flatly contradicted each 
other, was remanded for further evi- 
dence. Then a case of murder and sus- 
pected cannibalism was gone patiently 
into. And all the time, in spite of the 
heat and the choking atmosphere, the 
two young officers sat like statues, 
wearily endeavoring to sift the one grain 
of truth from a mass of contradiction 
and falsehood which might have tried 
the wisdom of Solomon, until the hour 
for closing the court arrived. Young as 
they were, or seemed to be—and a man 
generally looks older than his years in 
the fever-land—they ruled with despotic 
power over a wide district, and with the 
aid of a company of black Yoruba troops 
did what they could to put down river- 
piracy, human sacrifice and slave-steal- 
ing, kept the bush headmen from block- 
ing the trade-routes, and generally 
maintained order among the most unruly 
tribesmen in the world. And it was 
admitted that they did it very well. 
Late that night we sat beneath the 
awnings on the deck of the Hindoostan, 
watching the moonlight shimmering 
along the water and the mists wreathing 
and curling along the clean-cut edge of 
the forest, while government man and 
trader told stories which would prob- 
ably be looked upon as the work of a 
fevered imagination at home, but every 
word of which rang true. As the sur- 
geon said when we went back to our 
own vessel, “There is nothing too 
strange to happen in a country like this.” 


Life and Death in the Niger Delta. 
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European civilization seems to have 
but little effect upon the West African 
in general; while among the Niger 
swamps in particular, as the Jakkery 
tribesman was when the early Portu- 
guese first traded there four hundred 
years ago, so he is to-day. Indeed, evi- 
dence is not wanting that the free-lance 
adventurers once exercised a greater 
influence upon the native than we do 
now. There are places in the fever- 
haunted delta where steamers call 
weekly and white officers break down 
their constitutions struggling to bring a 
better state of things about, and within 
ten miles the tribesmen still offer up 
human sacrifice in honor of their Ju-Ju 
gods—so at least the bush-traders say— 
and inaugurate various devilish feasts, 
when the Yoruba troops are busy some- 
where else. There is also a_ village 
where several men have been hanged for 
such practices, and yet it is more than 
suspected that human blood is still 
poured out freely, and though the mail- 
boats pass it by, few Europeans dare set 
foot therein without a company of 
Yorubas behind them. There is, how- 
ever, one white man who is an excep- 
tion. He can go anywhere unarmed, 
and has passed through endless am- 
bushes scathless, partly through good 
fortune and partly through indomitable 
courage. The natives call him “the man 
who knows how to fight too much,” and 
say that as he evidently possesses a 
charmed life, it is no use trying to kill 
him any more. ; 

In Sierra Leone and Lagos many mis- 
sionaries have given their lives for their 
work, and have gathered large flocks of 
adherents; but general opinion seems to 
be that the quasi-Christianized, quarter- 
civilized negro of the settlements is by 
no means so trustworthy as the sturdy 
pagan Krooboy, who is generally em- 
ployed in preference. Taken all round, 
the coast native may be fairly described 
as slothful, drunken when he gets the 
chance, dishonest and decidedly untruth- 
ful; but once the steamy fever-belt is 
passed, another state of affairs becomes 
apparent. There the older civilization of 


the East and the teaching of Islam have 
set an indelible stamp upon the negro, 
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and the Moslem and semi-Moslem na- 
tions of the hinterland stand head and 
shoulders above the rest, both mentally 
and morally. Thus it is that almost 
without exception every trusted servant 
of the government is a Mohammedan, 
and the Haussa soldiers have proved 
their valor and faithfulness over and 
over again. In one deplorable disaster 
the writer has very good authority for 
saying that it is gravely suspected that 
one at least of the white officers was 
shot by his own men—coastwise “con- 
verts,”” so they claimed to be. 

The lot of the average Niger trader is 
a trying one. With two or three com- 
panions he dwells far apart in a factory 
perched above a reeking swamp; and 
even if there is another trading estab- 
lishment at hand, commercial jealousy 
generally prevents social intercourse. 
He works ten or twelve hours a day in 
the deadliest climate in the world, and 
when darkness comes at six each even- 
ing, there is no amusement possible, and 
nothing he can do. So he swallows his 
few mouthfuls of ill-cooked dinner, and 
lounges away the long hot hours upon 
the veranda, abusing the mosquitoes 
and counting the days until his longed 
for “leave” shall come. If he is a very 
young man he can quarrel over the 
cards with the last new-comer, and other- 
wise pile hopeless debts upon his head. 
These, however, are of little moment, 
because it is at least probable that either 
he orhis creditor will bedead before the 
time comes to pay them. All things con- 
sidered, it is not strange that the Niger 
trader at times breaks down mentally, 
or falls into the lowest depths of chronic 
alcoholism. And yet he does his work, 
and it is by the sufferings of these men, 
who with little hope and less reward en- 
dure many miseries, that our hold on 
the commerce of the fever-land is main- 
tained. 

Government officer and missionary, 
too, do their part. In a sickly season 
they die suddenly, or are sent home, 
broken-down wrecks of humanity, and 
yet there is always another ready to step 
into the deadly breach, and the work 
goes on. And these lives will not 
be wasted. Humble trader, fearless 
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teacher and highly trained official, 
though they stumble many times, and 
their labor often falls to the ground. are 
little by little preparing a way in the 
face of many perils for the development, 
which is bound to come some day, of 
“that last and largest empire, whose 
map is but half unrolled.” 





From The Sunday Magazine. 

THE SMALL PEOPLE OF THE PAVEMENT. 

I was walking one day last spring 
through the streets of a town in South 
Wales. It was one of the most depres- 
sing days of the young year. There 
was no rain falling, but the stones 
‘‘wept,” as the local word has it, and 
the keen east wind cut more severely 
for being humid. To make matters 
more depressing, the drains were in 
process of alteration, and that inter- 
rupted traffic. So everybody felt cross 
and out of sorts, because it was near 
dinner-hour and they could not get 
home fast enough. For myself, all this 
untowardness was aggravated by a 
bad headache, which the loud tones of 
some workmen I was trying to pass 
did not tend to soothe. They had their 
tools and baskets spread across the 
way, and were too busy over some mat- 
ter of irritated dispute to notice me for 
a moment or two, during which I felt 
at enmity with the whole human race, 
and the working-classes in particular. 

And then, just at this ¢ritical and un- 
kindly juncture, my eyes fell upon a 
little lad who was walking on the in- 
side of tie pavement, close to a row of 
shabby houses. He was about eight 
years old, but stunted in growth, like 
most of his class, and tattered and torn 
like all of them. There was no hat on 
his little red head, and only the wrecks 
of what had once been boots on his 
feet, and he was freckled and snub- 
nosed and ugly—but just for a moment. 
The next moment that bit of the street 
was alive with loveliness. He was 
staggering under the weight of a year- 
old baby, as shabby and dirty as him- 


























self, who was staring out upon the 
dreary scene with the philosophical 
solemnity that babies affect, and he 
was trying to attract its attention to 
himself. All unconscious of the pass- 
ers-by he bent over his burden, calling 
it loving names, and looking down into 
its inexpressive, pudgy features with 
an adoring tenderness that transformed 
his ugly little face, and made him 
beautiful as one of Raphael’s cherubs. 

“You darling!” he was saying, with 
murmuring fondness. “You little 
beauty!” And he kissed her dirty little 
cheek, and, drawing back, gazed at her 
again with rapture. 

Involuntarily [had stopped short, and, 
if Ismiled, the tears werenot far behind. 
The little fellow never noticed me, but 
the two quarrelsome navvies, looking 
up, did, and seemed to understand. A 
quick glance flashed from one to the 
other, and, as they moved their tools 
with alacrity to let me pass, their 
voices softened towards each other. 
At the street corner I looked back. 
The little nurse had seated himself on 
a doorstep with his weighty but be- 
loved burden, and the navvies were 
cheerfully at work again, and somehow 
my headache was better—all because 
of that little ray of human sunshine on 
a dull day. 

Of course all street boys are not pat- 
tern brothers, but if viewed with an 
impartial and indulgent eye they pre- 
sent points of interest. I would not go 
to a policeman for testimony to their 
virtues, nor to the board-school attend- 
ance officer, nor, as a rule, to a male 
cyclist. From the point of view of the 
cyclist especially, the street boy is a 
small embodiment of the ruling prin- 
ciple of evil, but it has been discovered 
how to turn him into an efficient guar- 
dian of one’s property. Whenever I 
wish to leave my bicycle outside a 
building near which boys are playing, 
I make a swift survey of their faces, 
and, choosing the most mischievous elf 
of the lot, call him to me and say im- 
pressively :— 

“Now 1 want you to see that none of 
those boys touch my bicycle while I 
am inside. Will you?’ 
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The American boy says with alacrity, 
“You bet.” The English boy nods and 
stations himself like Casabianca on the 
burning deck. The Scottish boy smiles 
shyly, and says, “Ye’ll mebbe no’ be 
lang awa’,” as though to cautiously 
hedge himself against the temptations 
that pins and other instruments of 
scientific investigation may present if 
too severely tried. But the bicycle is 
quite safe, and when one comes out 
the other boys clustered round are 
being vigorously kept off from even the 
most superficial examination of the 
machine. The other day I returned 
sooner than they expected me, and 
found my guardian sternly waving off 
a small chum who was interested in 
Dunlop tyres. 

“I winna touch it,” he exclaimed. 
imploringly. “I was only luikin’.’’ 

“Ye maunna luik, then, ye maunna 
even speir aboot it,” was the lofty 
reply. 

When giving out the reward for this 
Spartan virtue the other boys draw 
near and plead, “We helped, leddy,” 
and it would take a hard heart to dis- 
regard the plea. But one notices a 
wonderful reticence—it would perhaps 
sound ridiculous to term it delicacy in 
a mere street boy—about some of the 
Scotch lads regarding such matters. 
At Granton pier one day a boy offered 
his services to wheel my machine to 
the ferry-boat, but seeing by my face, I 
suppose, that I did not want him, he 
stepped back and added quickly, with 
a sort of embarrassment, “But ye'll 
mebbe prefer to tak’ it yoursel’,” and 
was off in a flash, as if he felt he could 
not press his services. There was 
something in that ‘‘prefer” that was 
quite touching. One also notices a dis- 
position in them to do all they can for 
the reward. In England a tip sends a 
boy off to the nearest sweet-shop at full 
canter—and naturally enough, too—but 
over and over again in Scotland has 
the little fellow run back, to repeat the 
direction given, if that were his service, 
or to show in some way his gratitude 
before finally quitting himself of the 
transaction. Perhaps he is not more 


ready than street boys of other coun- 
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tries to offer his services, but I think 
be is rather more intelligent. 

One day, standing guide-book in hand 
in Cowgate, I was surrounded by boys. 
It was a rather and unexpected and 
embarrassing attention, but I soon dis- 
covered the reason of it. 

“Sing, leddy,” exclaimed one or two, 
after an eager survey, which had pro- 
duced no result. “Will ye no sing?’ 
asked another more politely, and I be- 
gan to wonder whether there was Some 
immemorial right of the inhabitants in 
question to demand a song by way of 
toll. However, it seems that as I was 
earrying a red-covered book I was mis- 
taken for an officer of the Salvation 
Army. Humbly explaining that I was 
merely a tourist and unable to oblige 
the company, I further lowered myself 
in its esteem by asking if they knew 
who Sir Walter Scott was. I don’t 
know the Scottish equivalent for 
“rather,” but, had American boys been 
asked of they had ever heard of George 
Washington, their facial expression 
would have contained much the same 
blend of pity and contempt. It is a 
cosmopolitan expression, which the 
most ignorant understands, so I tried 
to regain their respect by stating that 
I was looking for Sir Walter’s birth- 
place. 

“Then ye'll no find it doun here,” was 
the reply. 

By this time they were crowding 
very close to get sight of the book that 
contained such fallacious information 
about their neighborhood, and I 
wanted to get up into the more open 
streets. I escaped with some difficulty 
—not because they were rude; they 
were simply interested—and was walk- 
ing down George IV. Bridge, when I 
heard the patter of bare feet, and calls 
of “Leddy!” 

Four boys caught me up, panting, to 
explain among them that, having re- 
peated my wondrous tale to a man, he 
told them where Sir Walter’s birth- 
place could be found, and they had 
come after me to direct me right. It 
was all done without a thought of re- 
ward, for they were making off while 
I was assimilating the information, and 
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only returned through the intervention 
of an amused policeman, to whom I 
beckoned. 

“Somebody seems pleased to recog- 
nize you,” said an American friend one 
day on a Queensferry boat, “and his 
countenance conveys to me the impres- 
sion that he thinks you will be equally 
pleased to recognize him.” I looked 
over the rail into the steerage and met 
a smile, frank and winning, that set 
me wondering where I had seen it be- 
fore. And then I remembered that sev- 
eral weeks back, being anxious to get 
rid of a superfluous packet of sand- 
wiches, I had handed them over to a 
boy at the ferry, whose appearance 
seemed to warrant the offer. I had not 
known at the time whether he was 
pleased or merely surprised into ac- 
ceptance, but the frankly confidential 
smile which so amused my companion 
reassured me. This was a big boy, of 
course. To small ones, food comes 
from one source as appropriately as 
from another. 

The Edinburgh street boys’ amuse- 
ments are many and varied, from fol- 
lowing thesoldiers to a species of tobog- 
ganing which they much affect on the 
steeper streets. It looks dangerous and 
must be very jolting, but they seem to 
like it, and fly down on their self-made, 
loosely-constructed sledges at a rate 
that makes one shudder. Sometimes 
one of the sledges gives way, and the 
boy has a fall, and then from one of 
the dingy, tall tenements, whose upper 
stories are adorned with the family 
washing, rushes forth Caledonia stern 
and wild to catch up the breathless 
youngster, give him a good shaking 
and confiscate the dangerous plaything. 
The boy does not cry. I’ve only once 
heard a street lad cry in Edinburgh. 
That was under my window one Sun- 
day morning, and then the wail was so 
pitiful that I could not bear it. Con- 
juring up various direful causes for 
his distress, such as the loss of his 
mother, or home, or friends, I opened 
the window and tried to engage him in 
conversation. The attempt was use- 
less, he appeared not to understand me, 
so at last I held up a half-penny and 
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said: “Will you stop crying if I give 
you this?’ He gazed at me inquir- 
ingly, and I repeated my question. But 
my southron tongue was evidently un- 
intelligible, so after a brief mental 
reference to modern literature, I 
plunged boldly into the Doric. 

“Will ye no greet, gin I——” There 
I stopped, helpless, but the sight of the 
half-penny supplied all verbal defi- 
ciencies. His face grew intelligent and 
the transaction was soon completed. 

“The bairn was just greetin’ ta gae 
ta Sawbath schule,” I heard later on. 
“He couldna gae withoot a ha’penny.” 
He must have looked upon my sudden 
intervention, I fancy, in the light of a 
miracle. 

The best story I know of an Edin- 
burgh street boy was told me by a lady 
who witnessed the incident. There 
was a Christmas treat given to poor 
children at a mission hall, and hun- 
dreds of little ones were assembled at 
the doors in advance of the hour of 
admittance, many of whom were bare- 
foot. 

Among them was a sweet-faced little 
girl, who seemed less hardened than 
most to the cold, for she shivered in 
her poor jacket and danced from one 
foot to the other—alas! what pitiful 
dancing that!—on the cold, hard stones, 
to put some life into her chilled limDs. 
A boy, not much older, watched this 
performance for a few minutes, and 
then with a sudden impulse of protec- 
tion took off his cap, put it down before 
her and said, “Ye maun stand on that.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s cloak has been a 
symbol of chivalry for many long years, 
but who shall say that the little Edin- 
burgh street boy’s cap deserves a less 
honorable memory? 

MARGARETTA BYRDE. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A GREAT GOLD ROBBERY. 


I. 
THE DISCOVERY. 


In November, 189-, the Timea con- 
tained the following message, which 
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had been received from the New York 
correspondent of that journal:— 

“An extraordinary robbery of gold 
bullion has been discovered here. Yes- 
terday Messrs. Raphael & Montagu, the 
well-known bullion brokers, received 
ten cases which had been consigned to 
them by their agents in London. 
When the cases were opened it was 
found that the gold had been removed 
from one of them and bars of lead sub- 
stituted. The case appeared, even to 
the most minute scrutiny, to have been 
untampered with, and the seal of the 
Bank of England, at which institution 
the gold was purchasedand packed, was 
unbroken. The cases arrived on board 
the Cunard liner “Gallia,” and it is at 
present impossible to say at what point 
in the route the substitution was made. 
The loss is said to amount to about 
7,0001., and this will, of course, be met 
by the underwriters in London who in- 
sured the safe delivery of the valuable 
consignment.” 

The publication of this telegram in 
London caused no little uneasiness. 
At the time, gold was being shipped to 
New York nearly every day, and the 
precautions taken to prevent robbery 
were thought to be so stringent that 
gold was looked upon as the safest to 
insure of all cargoes. The under- 
writers rushed from thoughtless confi- 
dence into an equally thoughtless panic, 
and insurance rates were more than 
doubled. This hit the bullion brokers, 
who were very angry. The newspapers 
cast from one to another ill-instructed 
guesses as to how the robbery occurred, 
without adding to the sum of knowl- 
edge, and the _ interested public 
hungered for an authoritative state- 
ment of facts. After a week or two of 
silence, this statement came from the 
Economist, in the form of an admirable 
article, which gave all that has yet 
been made known concerning a most 


ingenious crime. No further losses 
were reported, and the city, which 


learns little and forgets everything, for- 
got the robbery as soon as the news- 
papers ceased to mention it. The 
Economist said:— 

“When we read of the recent remark- 
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able gold robbery, two points struck 
us as being incomprehensible. Accord- 
ing to the Times, lead was substituted 
for the gold in one of Messrs. Raphael 
& Montagu’s cases, and the seal of the 
Bank of England was unbroken. Now 
gold is, bulk for bulk, nearly twice as 
heavy as lead—the proportion being 
roughly nineteen to eleven; how, then, 
could the base metal be substituted for 
the precious one without the difference 
in weight being at once perceived? 
When we reflected further that cases of 
gold bullion in course of transport are 
carefully weighed by every railway 
and steamship company by which they 
are carried, and that the weights are 
compared with those given in the re- 
ceipts which the companies sign, the 
matter became the more mysterious, 
and we grew near to believing that the 
excellent Times correspondent’ had 
somehow muddled the affair. In this 
we did him an injustice. He was as 
accurate as the limits of a brief tele- 
gram would permit. The fact that the 
bank’s seal was unbroken was a severe 
difficulty to us, though not so great as 
that of the substitution of lead for 
gold. One hears of the successful imi- 
tation of seals, but it gives one an un- 
pleasant shock to realize that even the 
seal of the Bank of England is not 
sacred, that it can be imitated readily 
and perfectly, and that its imitation is 
a detail of quite secondary difficulty 
where bullion thieves are concerned. 
We felt that our duty towards the busi- 
ness community of the great City of 
London compelled us to clear up the 
circumstances of this robbery to the 
best of our ability, and we accordingly 
telegraphed to a valued correspondent 
in New York, directing him to supply 
us with the fullest details. We have 
received our correspondent’s report, 
and we may sat at once that, much as 
we reprobate the robbery as an im- 
moral violation of the sanctity of prop- 
erty, we cannot but admire the extraor- 
dinary cleverness of its perpetrators. 
“To make ourselves clearly under- 


stood, we must direct the attention of 
our readers towards some figures. The 
ten 


cases which were consigned to 
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Messrs. Raphael & Montagu were pro- 
vided and packed by the Bank of En- 
gland, and were similar to those al- 
ways used for transporting gold bars. 
Each case contained five bars, and each 
bar was six inches long, four inches 
broad and one and a half inch thick. 
The weight of each bar was 363 Troy 
ounces, and the value was about 1,400. 
The wood of the cases was two inches 
thick, so that when the top was put on 
the outside dimensions of each case 
were: length ten inches, breadth eight 
inches and height eleven and a half 
inches. After the covers were fast- 
ened, strips of hoop iron were whipped 
round top and bottom and nailed down, 
and the bank’s seal was impressed on 
wax in such a manner that the covers 
could not possibly be removed without 
the seals being broken. We may add 
that the ten cases were packed in the 
courtyard of the Bank of England in 
the presence of one of Messrs. Raphael 
& Montagu’s London agents. They 
were then placed on a van belonging to 
the London & North Western Railway 
Company and carried at once to Euston 
Station. Little more than half an hour 
elapsed between the time when the van 
left the bank and the time when the 
Liverpool Express left Euston. 

“The Times correspondent was prac- 
tically right when he said that lead 
was substituted for gold, but he made 
one apparently small but really vital 
omission. He did not say that an en- 
tire case, box as well as contents, was 
stolen, and a new one substituted in its 
place. By this simple but vastly in- 
genious means, the difference between 
the specific gravities of lead and gold 
was overcome. The thieves evidently 
were familiar with the size and appear- 
ance of the Bank of England’s bullion 
cases, and they provided themselves 
with a similar one for the purpose of 
their crime. They then carefully 
worked out the relative specific gravi- 
ties of lead and gold, and discovered 
that bars of lead seven and a half 
inches long, five and a half inches 
broad and one and a half inch thick 
would weigh as nearly as possible the 
same as the bank’s bars of gold which 




















were six inches long, four inches broad 
and one and a half inch thick. The in- 
side measurements of the substituted 
case were, at first, of course, the same 
as those of the bank’s cases, but these 
were subsequently increased by simply 
eutting away the inside wood until the 
space was large enough to receive the 
leaden bars. By means of this device 
the outside measurements of the case 
were undisturbed, and the thickness of 
the wood at the corners where it could 
be seen remained at two inches. After 
the cutting had been completed, the 
sides of the case were still about one 
and a quarter inch thick, and were 
more than strong enough to support 
their heavy load. We do not know how 
the bank’s seal was imitated; we only 
know the fact that it was. Our corre- 
spondent writes that the substituted 
case was absolutely correct in weight, 
in appearance and in seal, and that it 
could in no respect be distinguished 
from the nine genuine cases with 
which it travelled. He adds that in- 
quiries have not resulted in the small- 
est evidence being discovered which 
might show where and how the sub- 
stitution was made. The weight of the 
full case was considerable, as much as 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
avoirdupois, but one or perhaps two 
men could carry it without any undue 


exertion. The gentlemen who fill our 
coal cellars handle much_ greater 
weights with apparent ease. The 


whole affair was so carefully planned 
that the substitution could have been 
made in a few minutes, and the dis- 
covery of the robbery at the last pos- 
sible moment, upon which the thieves 
could calculate, makes it seem certain 
that they have long ago provided ade- 
quately for their safety. Against 
thieves of their intellectual caliber the 
guardians of society are helpless, and it 
is perhaps fortunate—though on this 
point we have doubts—that such men 
usually exercise their genius in safer 
and even more profitable pursuits. In 
the City of London, for instance, with 
their ingenuity and disregard of moral 
scruples, they might have become dis- 
tinguished financiers and been the dar- 
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lings of a_ self-seeking society. In- 
stead of which——” And so the Econo. 
mist concluded an excellevt article. 


Il. 
THE ROBBERY. 


“Will he stop?’ asked the tall, un- 
wholesome man called Stevens. 

Wallis’s reply was curtly offensive. 

‘Suppose you ask him?” 

Stevens shivered. “Consider—con- 
sider my position and character.” 

“Oh, you respectable cur,” said 
Wallis, “you want the cash for your- 
self and the risk for me. Well, you 
won't have either.” 

“Is it off, then?” Stevens's expression 
for an instant was one of relief! then 
the recollection of his liabilities fell on 
him and he groaned, “Is it off?” 

“No, it is not. He will stop for five 
minutes.” 

“How 

“He has a wife and she is ill. It is 
a pretty job, more suited to you than 
to me.” 

“My character ” began Stevens. 

“Man,” said Wallis sternly, “I know 
you. Keep your character for the 
directors of the South Eastern Bank. 
I have none, and cannot afford the 
luxury of heartlessness. Understand 
that you are my tool, my paid tool, 
whose business is to obey orders. 
Without you I could not raise the 
money which will be required. That is 
the end of your usefulness. For that 
service you will receive 2,0001.; the rest 
will be mine.” 

The respected cashier in the South 
Eastern Bank jumped up, walked to 


” 








the door, returned, and sat down. 
Wallis laughed. 
“Williams, the North Western car- 


man, will be driving a vanload of gold 
eases from the bank to Euston one 
afternoon this week. He will let me 
know the day and hour by telegram, 
when he knows them himself. He ex- 
pects to get away from the bank about 
half-past three, and as the Liverpool 
train leaves Euston at 4.10 he cannot 
give us more than five minutes. He 


will drive along Gray’s Inn Road, turn 
down Weils Street, and stop here.” 
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“Here!” 
lodgings!” 

“Here. If you don’t like it, you can 
retire from the affair.” 

“Wallis, let me implore you-—” 

“Don’t be a fool. Do not hundreds of 
railway vans stop at private houses 
every day, and what is there especially 
noticeable about a van carrying gold? 
The fact is not placarded on it. An or- 
dinary railway van stops here, certain 
things happen, and five minutes later 
it is driven away. If fifty people saw 
it, they would see nothing unusual. 
The boldest course is always the 
safest, because the least suspected.” 

“I do not trust you. You want the 
danger to fall on me.” 

Wallis shrugged his shoulders. “I do 
not want the danger to fall on anybody. 
You need not go on unless you like.” 

“I wish to God és 

“Better leave God out. It seems un- 
suitable. Your moral scruples are only 
cowardice in a wrapping of religious 
phrases.” 

“If the robbery is discovered at Eus- 
ton we are caught at once.” 

“The robbery will be discovered in 
New York.” 

“You cannot make sure.” 

“Absolutely sure. I was not clerk in 
the bullion office of the Bank of En- 
gland without learning a few useful 
things. I was a smart clerk.” 

“Yet you were sacked,” said Stevens 
coarsely. 

“Precisely. I was sacked for bor- 
rowing a few pounds from a money- 
lender—for exactly the same thing 
which you are going to do on a larger 
scale this afternoon.” 

“I wish that could be avoided. I 
should lose my place if it were found 
out.” 

“Will your place be more secure 
when you are made bankrupt, as you 
will be in a few weeks if we don’t get 
this gold?” 

“I am hemmed in on all sides,” 
groaned Stevens; “oh, why——?” 

“You will want 1007. I have prom- 


screamed Stevens, “at my 





ised Williams 501., and I have also 
promised that no suspicion shall ever 
approach him, 


I have not your un- 
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blemished character, but I am a man 
of my word.” 

“You did! why I thought——” 

“Yes. You thought that all risk was 
to be shunted on to Williams. That is 
just the kind of thought which would 
come naturally to you.” 

“How will you prevent it?” 

“That is my business. You will 
kindly now go to Graham, the money- 
lender in Essex Street. He will let a 
respectable bank cashier like you have 
1001. without any trouble, and he won't 
charge you more than sixty per cent. 
When you have the money, I may per- 
haps give you a few more details. You 
may not trust me, but you cannot rise 
to the supreme mistrust which I have 
for you. Now go.” 

It was twenty minutes to four on Fri- 
day afternoon. Stevens stood at the 
window of his own sitting-room looking 
into Wells Street. He was instructed 
to give instant warning of the ap- 
proaching railway van. As a watch- 
man he was indifferent, lacking concen- 
tration. Wallis moved about his prep- 
arations, quiet, determined; a man who 
knew that haste eats up valuable 
seconds. On the floor stood a small 
open case filled with large, flat leaden 
bars. The protecting bands of hoop 
iron had been bent back and the cover 
taken off. The writer in the Economist 
has already described both case and 
contents in ample detail. Wallis was 
the designer and constructor. Near the 
case was a large spring balance. On 
the table, conveniently arranged, were 
plaster of Paris, water, a large bowl, 
putty, linseed oil, sealing-wax, a ham- 
mer and nails, a chisel, a knife and a 
watch. A small gas cooking-stove sup- 
plied by a long flexible tube had been 
placed on the table; it was burning. 
Wallis looked round, thinking hard. 
“All is ready,” he said. 

A strange cry came from the window. 

Instantly Wallis picked up a great 
eoarse sack, and looked around again. 
“Stand by the balance,” he_ said 
sharply. 

There was a rattle of wheels outside, 
and Wallis was gone. The seconds 
ticked away, ten, twenty, thirty, and 

















he came heavily back with the great 
sack slung over his shoulder. In a 
moment a second case stood by the 
first; closed, nailed down, and on the 
edge of the cover the Bank of En- 
gland’s broad, red seal! Stevens stag- 
gered back shivering, the awful reality 
of what had been done striking him 
like a blow. Wallis stooped and with 
a powerful effort swung the stolen case 
on to the tray of the balance. “Read 
the weight,” he cried, “and make no 
mistake.” He dragged his own cleverly 
designed case near and temporarily ad- 
justed the cover. 

“A hundred and twenty-nine and a 
quarter,” murmured Stevens. 

“Off it comes. Now read again.” 
heaved up the load of lead. 

“A hundred and thirty and a half.” 
Wallis snatched at the chisel and cut 
long curls from the uppermost bar. 
“Now!” 

“A hundred and twenty-nine.” Wal- 
lis threw back into the case a small 
piece of lead, then another. “Make it 
about an ounce less than the gold,” he 
said; “we must allow for the nails and 
the wax.” 

A moment later came the quick beat 
of the hammer, as Wallis drove the 
long nails through the cover and fast- 
ened down the bands of hoop iron. 

The watch on the table ticked on; two 
and a half minutes had passed. 

Now came the most delicate and diffi- 
cult part of the scheme which had been 
so exhaustively planned. The false 
case resembled the true one in every 
respect except that it had no seal, and 
without this was useless. 

“Mix the plaster of Paris,” said Wal- 
lis, “and stir it quickly lest it set too 
soon.” 

He took the putty and built a low 
wall about the Bank of England’s seal. 
Then he lightly oiled both wax and 
putty. The plaster of Paris was ready. 
Wallis filled the shallow well he had 
made, watched the plaster for a few 
seconds while it set, and then lifted off 
the hard, white block. The oil had pre- 
vented any sticking, and Wallis had se- 
cured an exact impression in reverse 
of the bank’s seal. 


He 
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Stevens, who had been drilled into 
the understanding of details, melted 
sealing-wax in a ladle over the gas 
stove. “Steady,” murmured Wallis; 
“we have nearly finished.” The wax 
was poured into its appointed place, 
down came the false seal, impressing 
its lie in characters as clear as those of 
truth, and the work was done. 

Once more the sack was raised on 
Wallis’s shoulder, but this time it went 
out full and returned empty. The 
wheels of the railway van rattled on 
the stones of Wells Street, rattled on 
until they met the deeper roll of the 
Zray’s Inn Road and were lost. On 
the floor of the quiet room lay an in- 
significant-looking case, its treasure 
still hidden, and over it stooped two 
white-faced men. 

“It was well done,” murmured Wal- 
lis; “there were three seconds to spare.” 


Ill. 
THE GOLD. 


The same room and the same men. 
Three days had passed, days which had 
cut strange lines in Wallis’s boyish 
face. He had made a mistake; a thing 
always unpleasant in itself, hateful 
when involving confession to a man 
like Stevens. In a corner of the room 
stood a new safe bought for the pur- 
pose, and:‘in it lay the unopened case of 
gold. Wallis had left the treasure in 
Stevens’s hands without hesitation. 
“You would steal it all if you dared,” 
he had said unkindly, “but you do not 
dare. You know that I should at once 
lay an information against you, and 
you would be caught with the stuff in 
your possession. You couldn’t get rid 
of it.” 

“By the way, Stevens,” he said now, 
“have you thought of the means by 
which we are to realize our spoil? 
That is a problem of some interest.” 

“I suppose there are ways,” answered 
Stevens crossly, “but I don’t know 
them. You have had the management 
of this business and you had better 
keep it.” 

“TI also suppose there are ways, but I 
don’t know them. It seems rather ab- 
surd.” 
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Stevens sprang to his feet. “You 
don’t know! Have you blundered into 
this, you swaggering fool, that you 
can’t sell the gold you’ve stolen? Why 
didn’t you consult me?’ 

“That is precisely what I am doing 
now.” 

Stevens dropped into his chair. 
must be possible,” he said weakly. 

“Listen to me.” 

“I want my 2,000/.” f 

“Listen to me, and as soon as I 
have finished you shall have your 
2,0001.!” 

“I shall really have it?’ 

“You shall really have it,” said Wal- 
lis, smiling grimly. It was a nasty 
smile. 

“When I was at the Bank of En- 
gland,” he went on, “I learned a good 
deal about gold, but there was one de- 
tail which escaped me. We are now 
breaking our heads against that detail. 
You will know that by the Coinage Act 
of 1870 any one is entitled to take gold 
to the mint and have it coined at the 
rate of 77s. 101%4d. an ounce. There 
is nothing to pay. This seemed to me 
to be an admirable arrangement, and 
when I planned this robbery I had in 
my mind to take the gold to the mint 
in small quantities and gradually to 
have it coined. I always believe in the 
bold course, and this seemed both bold 
and safe.” 

“That is all right. What is the diffi- 
culty ?” 

“You shall hear. Yesterday I 
thought it well to study the subject 
more fully, so as to find out all the 
ways of the mint and to guard myself 
against unexpected dangers. I went to 
the Guildhall Library and looked up a 
book on the subject. I found every- 
thing satisfactory except for one detail, 
and that detail, Stevens, is the devil. 
I found that although the Bank of En- 
gland pays only 77s. 9d. an ounce for 
gold—1i4d. per ounce less than the 
mint—yet in practice it is better to sell 
gold to the bank for cash than to wait 
an indefinite time for the mint to turn 
it into coin. It has therefore happened 
that since the passing of the Coinage 
Act one firm, only one firm. has ever 
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sent gold to the mint to be coined. 
Only one!” 

“I remember now,” said Stevens. “I 
remember reading about it years ago.” 

“This makes it impossible for us to 
send our gold to the mint. We should 
be curiosities who would attract uni- 
versal attention, and I may say, 
Stevens, that public attention is not 
precisely what we desire. As members 
of a crowd we could have passed un- 
suspected, but as the claimants of a 
right which has lapsed in practice we 
should be the objects of most embar- 
rassing scrutiny. The  half-penny 
evening papers would even want to 
‘interview’ us.” 

“What do you suggest?” 

“I confess that I don’t see my way. 
It seems absurd to possess 7,000%. in 
solid gold and to be in difficulties for a 
five-pound note, but that is just my 
position. Your position is even worse. 
I have thought right through the prob- 
lem and I am out on the far side. Gold 
is usualiy handled by bullion brokers 
who are members of well-known and 
wealthy firms. Private persons never 
possess unmanufactured bullion in any 
quantity unless they steal it, and hav- 
ing stolen it they instinctively shrink 
from giving references.” 

“You mean that if we tried to sell to 
a bullion broker, we should be asked 
for references.” 

“Of course.” 

“Why, in God’s name, didn’t you 
think of all this before?’ 

“Because I was blinded by my faith 
in the mint.” 

Stevens began to pace the room. It 
was November and cold, but the sweat 
stood out on his face. “Why not take 
your courage in both hands and sell to 
the bank? They only give 77s. 9d., but 
it is better to sacrifice 144d. an ounce 
than to—.” 

Wallis roared with laughter. “I 
would love to do it, if only for the 
humor of the thing. But it would be 
impossible. They would want to knew 
where I got the stuff, and it would take 
a very strong lie to carry a hundred- 
weight of their own bars.” 
“What are pawnbrokers for?’ 

















“To borrow money from.” 

“Well, couldn’t we?’ 

“TI have thought of that, but there are 
difficulties. We should have to find a 
venal pawnbroker. No one else would 
look at unmanufactured gold, for it 
would certainly be stolen property. 
Now pawnbrokers are licensed, and 
overlooked by the police, and their in- 
terests generally keep step with their 
honesty. No doubt there are venal 
pawnbrokers, but I can’t risk my 
liberty for the next twenty years by ex- 
perimenting in searching for one.” 

“I am afraid,” said Stevens gravely, 
“that we shall be obliged to sacrifice a 
good deal of the value of the gold by 
selling to a receiver—I believe such 
people are called ‘fences.’ Of course I 
won’t in that case insist on the whole 
of my 2,0007. I will be content with 
half of what the lot sells for.” 

“Ali right,” said Wallis. “You shall 
have your share and shall sell it to a 
‘fence,’ as you call it. I don’t know 
any ‘fences’ myself, but no doubt you 
are more fortunate.” 

Stevens cursed loudly. “I won’t be 
made a fool of any longer. I believe 
you can easily sell the gold if you like. 
You promised me my 2,0001. just now; 
give me my money and clear out. I 
shall never want to see you again.” 

Wallis smiled. “I will. Open the 
safe.” 

Stevens took the key and opened the 
safe, wondering. 

Wallis dragged out the case of gold, 
and with the help of a chisel and ham- 
mer stripped off the cover. Then he 
took out a couple of the bars and began 
with grave deliberation to cut one of 
them in half. Stevens looked on un- 
easily. The work was not easy, for the 
bar was one and a half inches thick, 
and gold, though soft, is troublesome to 
cut. At length Wallis got through, and 
taking one complete bar and one of the 
pieces placed them on the spring bal- 
ance. “It’s rather too much,” he said, 
smiling to himself at the thought of a 
man weighing gold and not regarding 
accuracy within a pound or two avoir- 
dupois. He lifted what he had weighed 
from the scale pan to the table before 
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Stevens. “There is your 2,0001.’” he 
said sternly, “and about 100/. over.” 

Stevens shrieked out useless oaths, 
“I won't take it.” 

“All right,” said Wallis, ‘‘please your- 
self. The payment is good even for a 
legal debt, since gold bullion is a uni- 
versal and international currency. You 
are now temporarily rich; 2,1001. is a 
handsome sum.” While Stevens hurled 
threats and prayers indifferently at his 
head, Wallis put what remained of the 
gold into two strong hand-bags, and 
prepared to leave. 

“By the bye,” he said, “if Graham be- 
comes troublesome, give him a nugget 
on account. It will please him. Your 
latest dancing girl would love a lump, 
and you might dispose of the surplus to 
a ‘fence.’ Good-bye.” 

Wallis was gone, and Stevens sat 
trembling at the table, with five hun- 
dred and fifty useless ounces of solid 
gold mocking his wretchedness. 

Wallis walked down Gray’s Inn Road, 
earrying a bag, loaded with over forty 
pounds weight, in each hand. He was 
strong, but the weight was terrible, and 
the infinite weariness of the burden op- 
pressed him. He was not troubled by 
the simple fact of his crime; but the 
futility of it, the pressing danger of dis- 
covery with the gold in his possession, 
the waste of thought and skill—these 
things stabbed him into anger. He 
went down Snow Hill into Farringdon 
Street, and so to Blackfriars Bridge. 
The gold grew heavier as he walked, 
and no, relief was possible by an inter- 
change of loads. The treasure, which 
anyone among the passing crowd 
would have killed him to possess, was 
nothing but a burden and a danger. 
He stopped in the middle of Black- 
friars Bridge, and rested the bags for 
a moment on the parapet, thinking. 

Wallis was in many respects a prac- 
tical genius. He had no imagination to 
disturb the soundness of his judgment, 
and his execution when a plan had 
been formed was prompt and perfect. 
He had designed and executed the 
cleverest and most successful gold rob- 
bery that records tell of. He had 
failed where he was certain to fail, and 
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now in failure his judgment, which had 
been disturbed by the false glimmer of 
success, came back to him. 

With a quick, deliberate movement, 
he pushed both bags off the parapet 
into the river. 

A policeman approached, proudly in- 
dignant. 

“Young man, the public has no busi- 
ness to throw things into the river.” 

“No!” answered Wallis lightly. 
“There are many things we have ‘no 
business to do.” 

“You are about no good.” 

“On the contrary, I never did a better 
deed in my life.” 

Wallis walked with the policeman to 
the station. He knew the intolerable 
weight of those bags, and knew that 
the gold would at least secure the use- 
ful purpose of keeping them at the bot- 
tom of the river. He was detained for 
twenty-four hours, and then released 
with a warning. The _ sententious 
solemnity of the police amused him. 
He went away, and, wearied of profit- 
less crime, reverted to honesty, and 
prospered according to the measure of 
his intelligence. 

How the respectable Stevens con- 
cealed his treasure I do not know. 
When his unpaid money-lender and his 
numberless other clamoring creditors 
swept up the relics of his property, 
they found no gold and no case with 
the Bank of England’s broken seal. 
The man was bankrupt and broken in 
spirit. He was discharged from the 
North Eastern Bank, and may oc- 
casionally be seen, on his lucky days, 
earrying sandwich boards in the 
Strand. 

BENNET COPPLESTONE. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
A SURREY GARDEN.1 
Although the authoress of “Pot- 
Pourri from a Surrey Garden” begins 
with an announcement that she is not 
going to write a gardening book nor a 
cookery book, she has done much to en- 


1 “Pot- Pourri from a Surrey Garden,” by Mrs. 
C. W. Earle, London (Smith, Elder & Co.), 1897. 
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large our enjoyment of things pleasant 
to the eye and good for food. Not only 
from a patient study of horticultural lit- 
erature, but from the success of practi- 
cal experience, Mrs. Earle excites our 
admiration of the beautiful and in- 
structs our appreciation of the useful, 
in happy illustration of the Horatian 
rule:— 


Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile 
dulci. 


The combination is made more precious 
by reason of its rarity. The language 
of the amateur florist is too often of the 
flowers flowery to exuberance; it is 
prone, aS we gardeners express it, to 
“run to leaf.” There is too much dis- 
cursive and sentimental rhapsody, but 
the information is as scarce as plums 
upon a tree when the blossoms have 
been frozen in May, or as particles of 
pineapple in a penny ice. We are trans- 
ported to the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon, to the Gardens of the Hes- 
perides and Alcinous, although, like 
Betsy Prig with reference to Mrs. 
Harris, we “don’t believe there’s no 
sich person.” Amid the roses of Persia 
we 

Wax faint with the odor of Gul in her 

bloom, 


and should die in aromatic pain were 
we not hurried away to be introduced 
to Anacreon and Sappho and Mrs. 
Hemans, and the poets of all times and 
climes. 

The arrangement of this book is ex- 
cellent. It demonstrates a fact which 
has not received the grateful recogni- 
tion it deserves—the continuous succes- 
sion of beautiful flowers in our gardens 
throughout the year, reminding us of 
Tennyson’s charming verse:— 


The daughters of the year, 
One after one, through that still garden 
pass’d: 
Each, garlanded with her peculiar flower, 
Danced into light, and died into the 
shade. 


Though our conversation is so much 
occupied by indecorous discourse upon 
our “beastly climate,” our “samples of 
weather,” and we verify the sarcasm of 
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the loquacious Frenchman, “our lively 
neighbor the Gaul,” that were it not for 
our atmospheric mutations we should 
have nothing to say to each other; yet 
in no other country is it possible to 
maintain such a sequence of flowers as 
by intelligent culture in our own. In 
sunnier lands you may have at certain 
seasons a more extensive and gorgeous 
display, but when this shall fade the 
extremes of heat and cold will prevent 
those new accessions of colors, fra- 
grance and form which we enjoy, 
where, as Dryden wrote:— 


Betwixt th’ extremes, 
climates hold 

The temper that partakes of hot and 
cold. 


The pageant at the Jubilee of our 
beloved queen was magnifical exceed- 
ingly, but what shall we say of a pro- 
cession which occupies the year in pass- 
ing, from the advanced guard of the 
aconite to the rear guard of the Christ- 
mas rose! “The first aconite! Does 
any flower in summer give the same 
pleasure?” It is, indeed, the announce- 


two happier 


ment of all the coming glory, like the 
bright solitary star which glitters just 
before 


The floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold. 


It needs no cultivation, flourishing in 
waste places under trees, unlike the 
Christmas rose, which should have gen- 
erous treatment when the leaves and 
buds are developing, and hand-glasses 
to protect it from heavy rain and snow. 

A small span of wall should be de- 
voted, when it is possible, to a plant of 
Chimonanthus fragrans, which pro- 
duces its fragrant flowers in January, 
and also to the yellow jasmine, which 
“cheers th’ ungenial day” with its 
abundance of golden bloom. 

In January, flowers being few, Mrs. 
Earle gives us easy instructions how to 
brighten our homes and solace our 
hearts in “the winter of our discontent” 
with the silvery seed-vessels of “hon- 
esty,”” with the gay tints of the “ever- 
lastings” (Helichrysum), with gourds, 
with pots of ivy trained on the canes of 
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the bamboo, with aspidistras, with Ficus 
elastica, whose monarchy, enthroned on 
every London staircase, there has been 
mone for generations to dispute, and 
with such flowers grown under glass as 
may be available—violets, Roman hya- 
cinths, tulips, narcissus, etc. Moreover, 
and that the nose of the florist may also 
have its consolations, “on the backs of 
our armchairs thin Liberty silk oblong 
bags, like miniature saddle-bags, filled 
with dried lavender, sweet verbena and 
sweet geranium leaves. This mixture 
is much more fragrant than the lav- 
ender alone. The visitor who leans 
back upon his chair wonders from 
where the sweet scent comes,” like the 
mariners who discovered Araby the 
Blessed, when the breeze bore its per- 
fumes over the sea, before they saw the 
shore. An infinite variety of palms and 
other trees may be purchased from the 
nurseryman for the decoration of the 
drawing-room during the winter 
months. One of the best is Arauccria 
excelsa, but it soon becomes too large. 
The only information which we have 
from the “Surrey Garden” concerning 
February flowers, “this is essentially 
the month of forced bulbs,” evokes a 
protest from those of us who share 
Keble’s admiration of the snowdrop— 


Thou first born of the year’s delight, 
Pride of the dewy glade, 

In vernal green and virgin white, 
Thy vestal robes array’d; 


from those of us who have loved the 
crocus from our childhood; from some 
of us especially who can remember it, 
acres of it, growing in the meadows by 
Nottingham Town, fields of the Cloth 
of Gold; from those who stoop to gaze 
upon a group of Iris reticulata with a 
fondness which is almost maternal. 
Nevertheless, it will be shown here- 
after that this February chapter con- 
tains much information of interest and 
utility. In March we welcome the first 
development of our beautiful flowering 
shrubs. The fragrant mezereon, the 
glowing Pyrus japonica, best on a wall, 
but admirable as a bush, in close con- 
junction with its sister in white, and 
the lovely Prunus Pisardi with its star- 
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like blossoms and its ruddy leaves. 
The Ribes and Forsythia begin to bloom, 
and will soon be followed by an infinite 
variety of color, scent and form—the 
laburnum brightest, the lilac sweetest 
of them all. Of comparative novelties 
none more charming than Malus Pyrus 
floribundus. 

But the glory of March is the nar- 
cissus, and no flower in these later years 
has so largely and deservedly extended 
its dominions. Always a favorite, the 
daffydowndilly of our childhood, it has 
been so improved in quality by the 
enterprise of the explorer and the skill 
of the florist, and is so readily multi- 
plied by its own generous fecundity, 
that it is now grown by thousands 
where formerly by units. It is quite 
hardy, and will thrive anywhere except 
in cold, wet clay. It has manifold diver- 
sities of size and form, from the tiny 
cups, hoops and bells of the miniature 
narcissus which flower just above the 
ground in February, to the grand chal- 
ices of Emperor and Sir Watkin; and 
infinite gradations of color, from pure 
white to rich golden yellow. It is 
cheap, because it increases so rapidly 
that if you take up a bulb after two or 
three years’ healthy growth, you will 
find a dozen eggs under the parental 
hen. It adapts itself to all positions: 
charming in beds of its own, in groups 
on the herbaceous border, but most 
attractive on lawns and banks of grass, 
because there it looks as to the manor 
born, and “the Art is Nature.” 

In April and May, when the tulip, 
resplendent as Harlequin in his new 
suit on the first night of the pantomime, 
has ceased to bloom (and like the cro- 
cus and narcissus, it looks happiest and 
most at home amid the grass), there 
comes the glorious convention of our 
summer flowers, assembling, like our 
fair wives and daughters for a Draw- 
ing-room, with dewdrops for diamonds, 
awaiting the presence of Her Majesty, 
the queen of all flowers, the Rose, and 
curtseying, as when bent by gentle 
breeze, in the royal presence. 

With such a vast and magnificent 
throng (annuals, biennials and perenni- 
als) it is no longer possible to deal sep- 
arately. Indeed, no “Court Journal” 
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could do justice to a single dress, no 
artist could achieve an exact likeness 
from this queen’s garden party. We 
must leave the abstract for the concrete, 
the species for the genus. 

It was Mrs. Earle’s happy fortune to 
be “brought up for- the most part in the 
country in a beautiful, wild, old-fash- 
ioned garden.” The lot had fallen unto 
her in a fair ground, for there is none 
fairer than an English garden laid out 
in “the natural style,” in graceful 
curves and gentle undulations, with its 
lawns and trees, and walks winding 
through shrubs and flowers; a peaceful, 
restful, happy place, where weariness 
is refreshed and hope is restored, and 
where we learn to prize more dearly 
whatsoever things are lovely, and what- 
soever things are pure. It may seem to 
some who delight in straight lines, and 
would have everything arranged by 
“balance,” compass and rule, to be “a 
garden wild—but not without a plan,” a 
plan immutable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, the edict of an in- 
fallible Pope:— 


He wins all points, who pleasingly con- 


founds, 

Surprises, varies and conceals’ the 
bounds. 

Memory shuuders to recall a time 


when all this exquisite simplicity, this 
reverent obedience to natural law, was 
in peril and jeopardy; when geometry 
with measure and tape was to turn our 
green sward into carpets, and _ half- 
hardy plants grown in pots under glass 
were to supersede all other flowers. 
Their introduction from the greenhouse 
to the garden, though it involved much 
additional labor and expense, and 
though their draggled appearance after 
a thunder-storm depressed the spirit 
within us, was admirable, nevertheless, 
on the terrace beds of great palaces and 
castles, where gardeners were many, 
and where there was ample room else- 
where for less formal and artificial ar- 
rangements; but disastrous harm and 
havoc was wrought by those who had 
neither palace nor castle, nor unlimited 
space, but who thought it the correct 
thing to follow peers rather than prin- 
ciples, and to anathematize the expense. 
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Sir Changeling Plumstock (vide AZsop’s 
application of “The Ox and Frog’) be- 
came pensive when he saw the great 
gardens of Lord Castlebuilder, built a 
couple of exorbitant greenhouses and a 
large pavilion at the end of a terraced 
walk, mortgaged his estates, paid no- 
body and died in a cheap lodging at 
Westminster. 

Good taste and common-sense have 
saved us. The flowering shrubs and 
herbaceous borders, removed to make 
room for gorgeous masses of splendor, 
which only evoked our brief admiration 
but made no appeal to sentiment, and 
held no place in our affection, have 
come back with a tenfold power. The 
parallelograms, and the triangles, the 
stars and garters, are gone; and we are 
trying to forget that shameful season, 
that reign of terror, when there were no 
nooks, no corners, no bowers, no shady 
walks for meditation made, no seclu- 
sions suggestive of hide-and-seek, of 
surreptitious tobacco, or of Love's 
young dream. 

Mrs. Earle writes:— 


In the “Lancashire Garden,” by Henry 
Bright, I find a sentence which exactly 
expresses my opinion—“For the ordinary 
bedding-out of ordinary gardens I have a 
real contempt.” It is at once gaudy and 
monotonous. A garden is left bare for 
eight months in the year, that for the 
four hottest months there shall be a blaze 
of the hottest colors. The same combina- 
tions of the same flowers appear wher- 
ever you go. 


And again:— 


I saw recently in many places in the 
north of England long borders planted 
with rows of red, violet, white, yellow 
and purple vistas of what used to be 
called ribbon-borders, very unpicturesque 
at the best, and nearly always unsatis- 
factory. Why they ever came in, and 
why they have lasted so long, it is diffi- 
cult to understand. The gardens of rich 
and poor were planted on the same sys- 
tem, perennials in lines, annuals in lines, 
mignonette in lines; and where long lines 
were not possible, the planting was in 
rows round the shrubberies, which is, I 
think, the ugliest thing I know. 


We have excellent advice from our 
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authoress, always clear and practical, 
as to some special forms of gardening; 
a Dutch garden, for example, as a splen- 
did substitute on a square or oblong 
lawn, on which beds for summer flow- 
ers have been grassed over. The ar- 
rangement of the low walls with their 
different aspects gives favorable posi- 
tions for all kinds of flowers and plants, 
whether they love sun or shade, a 
warm site for the tea-roses, a tank in 
the centre if water is available, with a 
fountain and water-plants, lilies, the 
sweet-smelling rush and the fair and 
fragrant aponogeton. All the year 
round this little garden can be made a 
pleasure and a joy by attentive man- 
agement, by planting and replanting 
from the greenhouse, the seed beds or 
the reserve garden. 

There is clever counsel for those who 
have small gardens how to make the 
most and best of their space by broad 
borders away from the roots of shrubs 
growing at the boundaries, instead of 
miserable little beds on the grass 
plot. 

There are valuable directions, which 
should be largely appreciated, about 
London gardens, by one “who has taken 
real and active interest in them.” To 
avoid evergreens, which get black and 
miserable, and look sad even in winter, 
with the exception of the aucuba and 
box, which may be kept flourishing and 
clear if pruned and syringed. To plant 
the Virginian creeper, Ampelopsis 
Veitchii, ivy, ribes and Forsythia on the 
walls. In the beds plant iris especially, 
geranium, snowdrops, crocuses, tulips, 
scillas, pansies, nasturtium, marigolds, 
lobelias, verbenas. 

The remarks about a “Rock Garden” 
are reliable, as far as they go, but they 
do not go far. They who would have 
the best and fullest instructions about 
this fascinating culture of Alpine and 
other flowers should read Mr. William 
Robinson’s book on “Alpine Flowers 
for English Gardens,” or his article on 
the same subject in his “English Flower 
Garden,” both beautifully illustrated; 
and then they should pay a visit .o the 
nurseries of Messrs. Backhouse at 
York, or of Mr. George Paul at Ches- 
hunt. 

It is disappointing to find that such 
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an accomplished florist is not at pres- 
ent a devoted lady-in-waiting to the 
Queen of Flowers. She endorses the 
assertion made at the beginning of 
Redoute’s “Les Roses:” “Le lion est 
toujours le roi des animaugz, Vaigle le 
monarque des airs et la rose la reine 
des fleurs.” But there are barriers 
which exclude her from the royal pres- 
ence. “Tea roses do not flourish very 
well with us, and yet certainly better 
than any other roses. ... Had a soil 
that suited, and room to grow them in, 
I would try to make a collection of the 
wild roses of the world.” Would these 
obstacles prove to be insuperable, if 
they were attacked by the same intelli- 
gent and energetic zeal which has 
achieved success elsewhere in a Surrey 
garden? When the writer of this arti- 
cle came to Rochester ten years ago, he 
Was assured by those who, as garden- 
ers, professed to know that he would 
find it impossible to grow roses in a 
poor soil close to the chalk, surrounded 
by houses, in an atmosphere polluted 
by smoke and tainted with the odor of 
cement. He quoted in reply the words 
of the impetuous Frenchman who 
overrode the hounds, and who replied 
when asked by the indignant hunts- 
man whether he was going to catch 
the fox: “I do not know, mon ami, but I 
will try, I will try?’ And so the new 
Dean selected the sunniest corner in his 
garden, and when the soil had been well 
dug and manured, he imported four- 
score of his Nottinghamshire roses, and 
there they have blossomed abundantly 
in due season up to the present date. 
Thus encouraged, he has planted rose 
trees in all parts of his garden, most 
effectively on a rustic paling, eighty 
yards in length and six feet in height, 
which forms the boundary of an herba- 
ceous border, and which he rejoices to 
show with sarcastic humor to the proph- 
ets of desolation. 

With such a background the herba- 
ceous border is the most precious posses- 
sion of the florist. If it is duly cared 
for, has an ample width, not less than 
nine or ten feet; if the plants are reno- 
vated from time to time, and the soil 
enriched and kept free from weeds, 
it is an epitome, a compendium of 
beauty. 
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A broad and ample road, whose dust is 
gold, 

And pavement stars, as stars to thee 
appear, 

Seen in the galaxy. 


It brings forth out of its treasures things 
new and old, in a sequence which never 
fails, from the first day of spring to the 
last of autumn. 

These borders must not be robbed of 
their sustenance by the greedy roots of 
contiguous trees. As to their external 
arrangements, and especially as to their 
lineal limits, Mrs. Earle writes with ad- 
mirable taste and discernment:— 


For the borders, I recommend no edg- 
ing; it is expensive and useless. The 
gravel is enough, and it is, I think, pret- 
tier to disguise the fact of a line than 
to accentuate it. Plant in bold clumps, 
the tall plants of course at the back; but 
rather in waves of height with bays of 
the front low-growing things, running 
back towards and under the wall. Any- 
thing looks better than a row of plants all 
the same, or nearly the same, height. 
There are the line of the wall and the line 
of the path; and your object must be not 
to repeat these, but to work into your 
borders that which makes beautiful form 
or beautiful color, or both at the same 
time. 


Pieces of low, grey stones with lichens, 
mosses, sedums, thymes and dwarf 
variegated ivy growing on and around 
them, in irregular outline, have a natural 
and pleasing appearance. 

In minor details Mrs. Earle gives 
many useful lessons, from the sweet- 
scented “button-hole” in the finger-glass 
to the elaborate decoration of the dinner 
table. For the latter, Gypsophila panicu- 
lata seems to hold the pride of place. 
Many will be thankful to know that “all 
shrubby plants, and many perennials, 
last much longer if the stalks are 
peeled; that the best way of packing 
flowers is to 


pick them overnight, and to put them into 
large pans of water, keeping each kind in 
separate bunches. In the morning they 
are dried, and the different bunches are 
rolled up fairly tightly in newspaper, the 
great point being to exclude the air en- 
tirely both from the stalks and flowers. 
These bundles are then laid flat in the 














boxes (all available for this purpose 
should be preserved when they are re- 
ceived from tradespeople and others), and 
the closer they are packed without actu- 
ally crushing each other, the better they 
will travel. 


Of course, there is a recipe for pot- 
pourri, although it did not originate in 
the Surrey Garden, but is extracted from 
Mr. George Ellwanger’s delightful 
“Garden Story.” There is no more relia- 
ble authority, no gardener in the United 
States, who has such an honorable repu- 
tation. 


Pot-Pourri. 


The roses employed should be just 
blown, of the sweetest-smelling kinds, 
gathered in as dry a state as possible. 
After each gathering, spread out the pet- 
als on a sheet of paper, and leave until 
free from all moisture; then place a layer 
of petals in the jar, sprinkling with 
coarse salt; then another layer and salt 
alternating, until the jar is full. Leave 
for a few days, or until a broth is formed; 
then incorporate thoroughly, and add 
more petals and salt, mixing daily for a 
week, when fragrant gums and spices 
should be added, such as benzoin, storax, 
eassia-buds, cinnamon, cloves, cardamon 
and vanilla bean. Mix again, and leave 
for a few days, when add essential oil of 
jasmine, violet, tuberose and attar of 
roses, together with a hint of ambergris 
or musk, in mixture with tne flower ottos, 
to fix the odor. A rose pot-pourri thus 
combined without parsimony in supply- 
ing the flower ottos will be found in the 
fullest sense a joy forever. 


Happily for her readers, Mrs. Earle is 
a large-hearted gardener. Her instruc- 
tive experience is not restricted to trees, 
shrubs, plants and flowers. Having pre- 
pared the best bed for Flora and wel- 
comed her with lowly obeisance at the 
front door, she does not dismiss Pomona 
to the kitchen entrance. Why should 
our modern writers about the garden 
confine their observations to the orna- 
mental and ignore the useful? There 
might be no beauty, no delight, outside 
of the parterres; and yet what sight is 
more refreshing than the blossom of the 
orchard, the almond and the peach? 


A Surrey Garden. 
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Has not the pear been made the poet’s 
theme ?? 


Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 
No daisy makes comparison— 

Who sees them is undone. 
For streaks of red were mingled there, 
So as are on a Catherine pear, 

The side that’s next the sun. 


There is no food so palatable, so whole- 
some, as fruit: “An apple a day, no doc- 
tor to pay.” It is a refreshment which 
never fails. Boyhood has “no satis to its 
jams,” and no longevity can destroy our 
zest of the first green-gooseberry tart. 
Nevertheless, we stupidly forget or wil- 
fully forego much of the enjoyment 
which we might derive from this gra- 
cious gift. We pray that the kindly 
fruits of the earth may be preserved to 
our use, so that in due time we may en- 
joy them, and when our prayers are 
answered abundantly we depreciate be- 
cause of the abundance. How often, for 
example, a great “dessert” of excellent 
fruit is set before a number of guests 
who have satisfied their appetite, and 
only survey it listlessly in a state of 
placid plethora, Instead of this waste, 
there is on the other side of the Atlantic 
a wise and general estimation of this 
healthful diet. The American breakfast 
begins with fruit: with the Florida 
orange, the Newtown pippin, melons and 
peaches, and, best of all, the grape-fruit 
or shaddock. 

These are signs of an improvement, of 
a larger demand and supply. Mrs. Earle 
writes: “Of all the many changes to be 
noticed in my lifetime, I know none 
more remarkable than the immense in- 
crease that has taken place within my 
memory in fruit production and fruit 
consumption.” Importation and culti- 
vation in England, both under glass and 
in our orchards and fields, have devel- 
oped enormously. Who would have be- 
lieved fifty years ago that the time 
would come when, passing along one of 
our Kentish roads, the traveller would 
have forty acres of strawberries on one 
side and the same extent of raspberries 
on the other? 

Full directions are given for the drying 
and cooking of fruit in general, and for 


1 Sir John Suckling. 
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the preparation of strawberries, rasp- 
berries and currants in particular. 

We come next to a subject of far 
greater importance, because of its uni- 
versal interest—the dressing and cook- 
ing of vegetables. Never was there 
greater need of instruction. First of all 
for owners of gardens and mistresses of 
households to follow the example of the 
authoress. Nothing in her book is so 
admirable and suggestive as her decla- 
ration of independence. I have studied 
very hard, she tells us, both in gardening 
and cooking, and in this way one becomes 
independent of gardeners and cooks, be- 
cause if they leave we can always teach 
another. If gentlemen who employ gar- 
deners, and ladies who employ cooks, 
would learn only the rudiments of gar- 
dening and cooking, they would be 
amply and quickly repaid. As a rule, 
when the proprietor of a garden has an 
interview with his gardener, he appears 
in that presence as a mere imbecile and 
duffer. If he opens his mouth he an- 
nounces, if he shuts it he shows, his 
ignorance. When he asks for something 
quite out of season, and calls a hollyhock 
a dahlia, he is listened to with a sweet 
disdain. His wife can rebuke, but she 
cannot reform her cook, though she be 
one of those who justify the accusation 
that the “English have a peculiar gift 
for taking the taste out of the best ma- 
terials that are to be found in the 
world,” reminding us of Martha Penny’s 
description of the German soup, that it 
had no more flavor than if a cow had 
tumbled into the Rhine. 

Accordingly, we have instructions in 
cookery for every month in the year. 
With some of these expensive luxuries 
for the epicure, and especially with one, 
which commends the roasting of “baby 
chickens,” with a covering of delicate 
white mayonnaise sauce, we could have 
cheerfully dispensed. It suggests Her- 
ods and ogres and weasels and cats. 
But for the numerous and simple lessons 
by which we are to do justice to those 
esculents which most of us regard as 
only second in importance to our daily 
bread, we must offer our grateful praise. 


How can a cook be expected to dress 
vegetables when she has never been 
taught? In England her one instruction 
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has usually been to throw a large hand- 
ful of coarse soda into the water, with 
the view to making it soft and keeping 
the color of the vegetables, whereas, in 
fact, she by so doing destroys the health- 
giving properties; and every housekeeper 
should see that it is not done. 


Potatoes may be cooked in an endless 
variety of ways: some of the best are 
given. Many young gardeners do not 
know that the secret of young potatoes 
being good, and not watery, is to take 
them out of the ground several days 
before they are boiled. There is, in 
short, some new and useful information 
about all the vegetables which we use 
the most, about salads for the different 
seasons (few know that watercresses 
can be grown in ordinary garden soil, if 
sown every spring), about soups and 
sauces, jellies and jams. There is one 
omission—the easy culture of the mush- 
room. Dr. Repin, of the Pasteur Insti- 
tute, tells us in a recent number of the 
Revue Générale des Sciences that half the 
manure made in Paris goes to the mush- 
room-growing establishments, and is 
used afterwards in the surrounding dis- 
tricts for forage plants; and in the 
neighborhood of London, Canterbury 
and elsewhere this culture is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

Wise men will ponder these things. 
None wiser than the men of ancient 
Rome, and Cato tells us that the princi- 
pal citizens had their great vegetable 
gardens near the city. These gardens 
were extensively cultivated by the own- 
ers themselves, and the success of some 
as specialists gave rise to family names, 
such as Piso from the pea, Cicero from 
the vetch, Fabius from the bean, Lentu- 
lus from the lentil. Had some of our 
distinguished statesmen lived in those 
times, the descendants of Mr. Gladstone 
might have taken the name of Arboreus; 
of Mr. Balfour, Golfius; Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Orchidaceus; and Lord Rosebery, 
Hippodromus. 

Seriously, these subjects of horticul- 
ture and cookery are of great national, 
social and moral importance. So far 
from underrating the advantages which 
they confer upon the rich, in healthful 
recreations and comfort, or from restrict- 
ing them to those who can best afford to 
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pay, we would magnify their influence, 
wherever the opportunity presented it- 
self, and to the full extent which the 
circumstances allowed among all classes 
of the community. We would induce 
the farmer to renovate those miserable 
collections of dead and dying trees 
which in so many instances he calls his 
orchard, we would have him restore the 
old waste places which he calls his gar- 
den, and would give to every cottager 
who desired to have it a sufficient space 
for vegetables, fruit and flowers, in- 
struct him in the selection of the fittest, 
and teach his wife to cook. If a man 
does not find happiness at home, he will 
seek it elsewhere in vain; but when, 
after his day’s work is done, you refresh 
his eyes and his palate with the results 
of his own handiwork, you do much to 
make him satisfied with his sur- 
roundings, and to restrain him from 
wandering to those perilous places 
where the wild asses quench their 
thirst. P 

It may seem to some to be a hopeless 
enterprise to create in working men that 
love of a garden which Sir William Tem- 
ple declares to be the inclination of kings 
and the choice of philosophers; nor can 
the most sanguine anticipate from its 
existence that emancipation from vice 
which the Prince de Ligne associates 
with horticulture, “Il me semble qu’il est 
impossible qu’un méchant puisse Vavoir 
mon gotit pour les jardins;’ but it is not 
so hard as it seems; and the writer of 
this commentary is familiar with hun- 
dreds of cases. in which farm laborers, 
shoemakers, stockingers, bricklayers, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
have been enthusiastic and accomplished 
gardeners, and whose lives have been 
made better and brighter among the 
flowers by Him whose breath perfumes 
them and whose pencil paints. 

No more excellent work has been un- 
dertaken by our County Councils, nota- 
bly by those of Kent and Surrey, than 
the establishment of school gardens at 
selected centres, to be cultivated in plots 
by boys of thirteen years and upwards, 
under a local instructor; the encourage- 
ment of cottage gardening and allot- 
ments by the lectures and visits of quali- 
fied persons, by prizes awarded to 
successful culture, and by the organi- 
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zation, as at Maidstone and elsewhere, 
of schools of cookery. 

There is no time for further enjoyment 
of this sweet, spicy Pot-Pourri; no space 
for further extracts from this clever and 
comprehensive book; only for two more 
earnest words to the reader—Buy it. 

S. ReyNoLps HoLe. 
(The Very Rev. the Dean of Rochester.) 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

THE OLDEST GUIDE-BOOK IN THE 

WORLD. 

Some seventeen centuries ago an old 
gentleman of antiquarian temper and 
simple faith set out upon a journey 
through Greece. Wherever he went he 
kept his eyes and his ears open, and 
though he was not gifted with the 
power of vivid observation, he heard 
and remembered the reckless gossip of 
a hundred local guides. Fortified, 
moreover, by the study not only of 
Thucydides and Herodotus, but of as 
many county histories as he could find, 
he resumed in his proper person all the 
historical and geographical knowledge 
of his time. Whether or no he believed 
the book which he compiled after his 
many tours a masterpiece of literature 
remains uncertain; but no immodesty 
could have persuaded him that his com- 
post of legends and itineraries was des- 
tined to outlive the manifold shocks of 
time and chance. But while the wave 
of oblivion has overtaken Sappho, 
whom he quotes, and Menander, whose 
grave he reverently contemplated, his 
“Description of Greece” has been flung, 
like an old shoe, high upon the beach. 

Nor does his good fortune end with 
his survival. He not only lives; he 
lives in the light of day. No modern 
guide-book to Greece can be compiled 
without his aid, and even the tourist is 
familiar with his name. Moreover, the 
subject of his treatise has made him a 
plaything of scholarship, and you 
might fill a library with books and 


1 “ Pausanias’s Description of Greece;” trans- 
lated with a commentary by J. G. Frazer. In 
six volumes; London, 1898, 
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pamphlets based upon his researches. 
The Germans have contemplated him 
from every point of view. They have 
tested his dates and doubted his credi- 
bility. To this professor he has seemed 
a faithful voyager; for that one he is a 
charlatan, collecting from books the ex- 
periences of others. He has known 
praise and blame, honor and contempt; 
but never, for all his lack of pretence, 
has he encountered neglect. And now, 
in Mr. Frazer’s monumental edition, 
the last tribute of respect has been paid 
him. Translated into English, far 
more limpid and readable than his own 
cramped Greek, equipped with a com- 
mentary five or six times greater in 
bulk than the mere text, he takes a 
place in the scholar’s library which 
does not yield in dignity to the position 
occupied by Mayor’s “Juvenal,” or the 
“Sophocles” of Professor Jebb. For 
Mr. Frazer is a prince of editors. A 
scholar, who is also a man of letters, 
an antiquarian without pedantry, a 
traveller, who has not hesitated to test 
his learning on the spot, he has made 
Pausanias the excuse for an invaluable 
work upon the history, legends and 
archzeology of Greece. While he recog- 
nizes the importance of Pausanias’s 
work, he does not magnify his author 
into an impeccable hero, On the con- 
trary, he is alive always to his limita- 
tions and defects, and from the fulness 
of his own knowledge he checks and 
amplifies the traveller’s statements at 
every page. Of course he has over- 
looked none of the German authorities, 
but his method of argument is not 
theirs. He sees through the printed 
word to the meaning it conveys, and 
shows by many a modern instance how 
futile is Teutonic pedantry. Forexample, 
at the very beginning of the first book 
Pausanias notes that there were ship- 
sheds at Pirzeus down to his time. 
Even more: the township was so flour- 
ishing, says Pausanias, as to possess 
two colonnades together with sanc- 
tuaries of Zeus and _ Aphrodite. 
Whence Herr Kalkmann argues with- 
out more ado that Pausanias is not 
describing what he saw, but is merely 
pilfering from the books of his distant 
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predecessors. And why? Because it 
is notorious that the docks of Pirzeus 
were burnt and its walls demolished 
under Sylla, and because Strabo de- 
clared that the place, as he know it, 
was a rubbish-heap. The argument 
implies that nothing can be rebuilt that 
has once been pulled down, and that 
two centuries of prosperity are unavail- 
ing to repair the savagery of war. 
“This,” says Mr. Frazer, with excellent 
sense, “is much as if a traveller who 
visited Magdeburg in 1831 should be 
expected to describe from personal ob- 
servation the blood-stained ruins in 
which Tilly left the city after his fero- 
cious sack in May, 1631.” The parallel 
is perfect at all points, and should be 
enough to reduce to absurdity the 
method of criticism which prevails in 
modern Germany. 

For another reason Mr. Frazer is bet- 
ter qualified than any other scholar of 
his time to elucidate the text of Pau- 
sanias. In the province of folk-lore the 
author of “The Golden Bough” has few 
competitors; and since, as we shall 
presently see, this ancient tourist was 
a tireless collector of legends, his text 
provides abundant material for com- 
mentary. Thus for the story of the 
rifled treasury, of which Pausanias 
makes Orchomenus the scene, and 
which is best known in the version of 
Herodotus, Mr. Frazer has collected 
some thirty parallels, while he has 
treated the familiar legend of Beth- 
gellert, which has its counterparts in 
Phocis and ancient India, with the 
same fulness of illustration. Similarly 
there is no custom recorded by the 
Greek traveller which Mr. Frazer can- 
not match in Java or Sumatra, in Abys- 
sinia or the islands of the distant 
Pacific. One may doubt whether the 
industrious collection of parallels can 
prove anything more than the una- 
nimity of human minds; one may not 
doubt the ingenuity or learning of this, 
the final, editicn of Pausanias. 

Wherefore, if it be permitted to Pau- 
sanias to look back from the land be- 
yond the grave, he must be filled with 
a proud surprise. For here he is, as 
simple an antiquarian as ever set pack 
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upon his shoulders, treated with the re- 
spect and erudition generally reserved 
for historians and poets. Who he was 
and what, to whom this good fortune 
has befallen, is unknown and probably 
unknowable. He was born in Lydia 
and flourished in the second century 
under the Emperor Hadrian, “the 
prince,” he declares, “‘who did most for 
the glory of God and the happiness of 
his subjects.” For the rest, we must 
infer his character from his book, and 
since he chose to hide his personality, 
either from natural modesty or fear of 
the critics, the inference is naturally 
partial. But it is evident that he was 
serious even to pedantry, incapable of 
humor, and far more skilled in research 
than in observation. That he visited 
the places which he described is ob- 
vious, and it needs the wrong-headed 
ingenuity of a German professor to 
prove him an impostor; but he is sel- 
dom touched by the sentiment of moun- 
tain village or wooded valley, and you 
picture him rather poring over a manu- 
script than amazed at the masterpieces 
of Phidias. Before all things he was a 
Pagan, as became a contemporary of 
Lucian, and you read his “Description” 
as you read the “True History,” firm in 
the belief that Athens was still the 
capital of the world. Not even con- 
quest killed the glory of Greece, and 
six centuries after Pericles, the city of 
Sophocles and Plato, of Aischylus and 
Aristophanes, retained her influence. 
From beginning to end of “The De- 
scription” you will find no word of 
Christian encroachment, no word of 
the literature which had made the 
Tiber famous. Pausanias, who is con- 
stant in his reference to the poetry and 
history of Greece, knows nothing of 
Cicero or Virgil, of- Livy or Plautus. 
Once, indeed, he records a visit which 
he paid to the imperial metropolis. “I 
saw white deer at Rome,” he writes 
with a curiosity worthy of Samuel 
Pepys, “and very much was I surprised 
to see them; but it did not occur to me 
to enquire where they were brought 
from, whether from continents or 
islands.” That is all, and it is an elo- 
quent commentary upon the persist- 
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ence of the Hellenic ideal. The casual 
reader is only too apt to chop the his- 
tory of the world into separate blocks, 
and to forget that a definite separation 
is impossible. Rome climbed the sum- 
mit of her power, and even faced the 
descent, while Greece still remained 
the law-giver of the intellect. Pau- 
sanias, then, was a Pagan, and if he 
does not accept all the ancient legends, 
he records them without smile or com- 
ment. He fathers one athlete upon a 
river, another upon an apparition, nor 
does he attempt to distinguish between 
myth and history. Now and again he 
shows the cloven hoof of rationalism. 
For instance, he explains the fable that 
Procne and Philomena were turned into 
a swallow and a nightingale by the 
plaintive and dirge-like song of these 
birds. And worse still, he rejects the 
story of Narcissus, because it is folly, 
says he, to suppose that a person who 
has reached the age of falling in love 
should be unable to distinguish be- 
tween a man and his shadow. This, 
indeed, is the childishness of skepti- 
cism, but Pausanias does not often err 
so gravely, and he actually wrote a 
confession of faith in his maturer 
years. “When I began this work [the 
passage is in the Eighth Book] I used 
to look on these Greek stories as little 
better than foolishness, but now that I 
have got as far as Arcadia, my opinion 
about them is this: I believe that the 
Greeks who were accounted wise spoke 
of old in riddles and not straight out, 
and accordingly I conjecture that this 
story about Cronus is a bit of Greek 
philosophy. In matters of religion I 
will follow tradition.” 

So this subject of Hadrian followed 
the tradition of the Greeks, and even 
at the first his skepticism was reluctant 
and transitory. He proposes an im- 
plicit faith in the gods; he believes that 
Apollo competed at Olympia, and that 
Hepheestus was an artificer in bronze. 
On the other hand, he was as deter- 
mined to reject the possibility of hell 
as our own emancipated clergy. “It is 
not easy,” says he, “to believe that the 
gods have an underground abode in 
which the souls of the dead assemble.” 
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But this doubt did not prevent a cor- 
dial faith in were-wolves and ghosts; in 
brief, as he said, he followed tradition, 
reserving to himself the privilege of oc- 
casional dissent. In one other respect, 
also, he resembled the best of his re- 
moter ancestors. He had a_heart- 
whole distrust of politics. Though he 
was inclined to believe with Candide 
that he lived in the best of all possible 
worlds, and that the Emperor Hadrian 
was the best of all possible emperors, 
nothing would have persuaded him to 
take any part in public affairs. Demos- 
thenes is still an awful warning, and it 
is the orator’s fate which prompts the 
following passage: “Well, methinks, 
the man who throws himself heart and 
soul into a political career and puts his 
trust in the people never yet came to a 
good end.” Thus he preferred travel to 
government, and set out upon his voy- 
age full of confidence in the autocracy 
that governed the world. But even 
upon his journeys he carried with him 
his customary gravity. He did not 
travel for travelling’s sake, nor for the 
mere delight of the eye. History 
rather than sensation engrossed him, 
and he was as remote from jocularity 
as from enthusiasm. Once he permits 
himself what in another writer might 
appear to be a joke. “The moon, they 
say, loved Endymion,” so he writes in 
his history of Elis, “and he had fifty 
daughters by the goddess. Others, 
with more probability,say that Endym- 
ion married a wife;” but we dare not 
press the point, and perhaps the jest 
is unconscious. In yet another respect 
he separates himself from the mass of 
travellers. He does not tell you how 
he journeyed from place to place, and 
he is severely silent on the innumerable 
incidents which color the least adven- 
turous voyage with amusement or dis- 
appointment. Thereis noword of ships 
or saddle-horses; no reproach for ill- 
stocked inn or rapacious custom-house. 
Nor may it be pleaded for Pausanias 
that the austerity of his time did not 
permit these innocent freedoms. You 
cannot think that Lucian would have 
travelled through Elis or Attica with- 
out noting the bad roads and the hospi- 
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tality of the natives. Moreover, in 
Diczearchus, freely quoted by Mr. 
Frazer, we have evidence enough that 
the Special Correspondent was familiar 
to Greece centuries before Pausanias. 
For Diczearchus (a pupil of Aristotle, 
if the attribution of the work be cor- 
rect) was as jaunty a tourist as ever 
wore a tweed suit or slung a field-glass 
over his shoulder. His flow of spirits 
was unfailing, and his humor would 
have been new to-day. For him the 
eye was more important than the 
brain; he recorded what he saw rather 
than what he had learned, and there- 
fore he is an entertaining companion. 
His account of Athens would have 
gained an instant success in a half- 
penny paper, for it is witty, superficial 
and highly spiced. He at least did not 
approach the greatest of all cities in an 
attitude of admiration. No; he found 
its houses mean, and its streets “noth- 
ing but miserable old lanes.” More- 
over, the place, so he said, “was in- 
fested with a set of scribblers who 
worry visitors and rich strangers.” 
But these scoundrels were not toler- 
ated, and the people, if it caught them, 
made a speedy example of them. Oro- 
pus he denounced for a nest of huck- 
sters. “The greed of the custom-house 
officers,” he complained, “is unsur- 
passed, their roguery inveterate and 
bred in the bone.” Worse still, the citi- 
zens were coarse and truculent in their 
manners, and reform was impossible, 
since all the respectable members of 
the community were knocked on the 
head. But it was at Thebes that he 
reached the culmination of his dis- 
pleasure. The inhabitants of the Boeo- 
tian capital were, in the estimation of 
this traveller, rash, insolent and over- 
bearing. Their face was set against 
justice, and lawsuits commonly lasted 
thirty years, so that fisticuffs took the 
place of reason and “the methods of 
the prize-ring were transferred to the 
courts of justice.” As for the poet 
Laon, who praised the Beeotians, he 
“did not speak the truth, the fact being 
that he was caught in adultery and let 
off lightly by the injured husband.” 
Thus, indeed, does Diczearchus sum up 
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the vices of the hated province: “Greed 
lives in Oropus, envy in Tanagra, quar- 
relsomeness in Thespiz, insolence in 
Thebes, covetousness in Anthedon, 
curiosity in Coronza, bragging in 
Platezea, fever in Onchestus and stu- 
pidity in Haliartus.” Here is a pretty 
indictment for us, framed in the true 
modern style. 

But Pausanias is not esteemed for 
the qualities which give a value to the 
vivid pictures of Diczarchus. The 
Lydian traveller indeed was a steady, 
conscientious, elderly pedant, incapable 
of recording or even of receiving quick 
impressions. He belonged to that class 
which is born middle-aged, and you 
cannot imagine his sluggish soul stimu- 
lated to excess by anger or admiration. 
Were he alive to-day he would tramp 
round Europe with a kodak and a green 
butterfly-net, and if he were persuaded 
to write a book, the book would have 
to be hidden away for two or three 
hundred years before it attained its 
proper value. Such literature, in fact, 
is like red wine, the better for keeping; 
but Pausanius has endured the test of 
time, and his work has acquired a mel- 
lowness which he, good soul, could 
never have hoped for it. Even his 
style proves the modesty of his ambi- 
tion. Clumsy and parenthetic, it is ill- 
suited to the expression of sentiment, 
and rendered him happily incapable 
either of cant or of word-painting. Yet 
now and again you wish that he had 
warmed his frosty temper at the fire 
of enthusiasm. For his virtues of re- 
straint carry him too far in the opposite 
direction, and to read his book from 
chapter to chapter is to recojynize that 
his narrative is very often dry and un- 
inspired. Though he listened with 
credulous attention to the guides who 
accompanied him to temple and pic- 
ture-gallery, the anecdotes which he 
records are drawn from myth and his- 
tory. Hence, with few exceptions, they 
are familiar and impersonal, though 
when he does break out into romance, 
the rare interest makes you regret his 
limitations the more bitterly. 

It is a temptation, however, to which 
he does not often yield, for he is, in 
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truth, a Beedeker, body and soul. None 
the less, where he was interested he 
showed himself a patient and conscien- 
tious workman. Above all, he had a 
passion for religious rites and supersti- 
tious, and, if he cared little how his 
contemporaries looked and lived, he 
zealously enquired how they wor- 
shipped and what they believed. He 
amassed strange facts with the same 
zeal wherewith Robert Burton gath- 
ered strange citations. Indeed, his in- 
tellect resembled, on an infinitely lower 
plane, the intellect of the ingenious 
Anatomist. Mr. Frazer has collected a 
nosegay of the traveller’s superstitions, 
and very curious they are. Thus this 
Pagan, whowas half a skeptic at times, 
notes that within the precinct of Zeus 
on Mount Lyczus neither men nor 
animals cast shadows, and that who- 
ever entered the enclosure died within 
the year. Still more fantastic is the 
legend of the trout in the river Aroa- 
pius, who sang like thrushes, and Mr. 
Frazer’s note tells you that the legend 
is still believed. And with a like faith 
Pausanius relates that he who catches 
a fish in the lake near ADgie is 
straightway turned into a fish called 
the Fisher. So at Marathon the dead 
warriors rise from their graves and 
fight the battle over again, while 
neither snakes nor wolves can live in 
Sardinia, These are but a handful of 
the superstitions you will find recorded 
in this strange compilation; and they 
are no more interesting than the de- 
scriptions of worship and priestcraft, 
which prove that in the second century 
after Christ the priests still made rain 
by dipping an oak-branch in a spring, 
and poured the warm blood of beasts 
into tombs that the dead might not suf- 
fer thirst. What matters it, then, that 
our guide is silent over the natural 
beauties of the landscape, when he has 
preserved for us so vast a wealth of 
legend and story? 

But Pausanias was something else 
besides an amateur of folk-lore. Like 
the excellent archzeologist that he was, 
he never passed by a building or a 
monument without a description. He 
had a subdued passion for sculpture 
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and architecture, and how faithful was 
his dull observation of sites and tem- 
ples has been proved at Athens, at 
Olympia, and elsewhere. But he sel- 
dom offers a decided judgment upon 
the works which he examines, and his 
criticism is as far below the alert en- 
thusiasm of Lucian as it is above the 
vague preciosity of Philostratus. Be- 
ing by temperament and habit an anti- 
quarian, he preferred the old to the 
new, and if now and then he takes 
pleasure in mere archaism and betrays 
a taste which nowadays we should call 
Pre-Raphaelite, his preferences have 
been justified by the wisdom of all the 
ages. However, though he never com- 
mits the sins of false admiration and 
shallow dilettantism, it is in the matter 
of Greek art that his sedulous modera- 
tion is most irritating. He who might 
have told us so much tells us so little. 
For example, he had the opportunity 
to solve some secrets of Greek paint- 
ing. True, a lost art which appeals to 
the eye can never be recovered through 
the medium of words; but an artist full 
of enthusiasm for line and color might 
have given us news of those master- 
pieces. whose mere memory has con- 
ferred a kind of immortality upon 
Polygnotus and Panznus. A strange 
fatality had destroyed well-nigh every 
trace of ancient painting, and but for 
the critics and historians, we should not 
know that Zeuxis ever existed. And 
thus a superstition has grown up that 
the Greeks, supreme at all other points, 
were deprived of the sense of color; 
that the Athens of Pericles, in fact, 
was all white marble and blue sky. 
This superstition is exploded, no doubt, 
but we are still ignorant of Micon’s art, 
we still mistake the colored aspect of 
Greek cities. Now Pausanius, had en- 
thusiasm and _ technical knowledge 
come to his aid, might have given us 
some enlightenment. He visited the 
Stoa Poikile; he describes the famous 
Pinacotheca; he saw pictures of Scyrus 
captured by Achilles, and of Ulysses 
approaching Nausicaa and her maids 
as they washed their linen by the 
stream. But absorbed in the subject 
he looks upon these works as so many 
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poems in the flat, and contents himself 
with contrasting Homer and Polyg- 
notus as exponents of mythology. 
However, we must not .ask of a 
guide-book more than it can give us, 
and with all its shortcomings Pausa- 
nius’s ‘‘Description” is unique and in- 
valuable. It is great, perhaps, rather 
on account of its author’s opportuni- 
ties than on account of his talent. He 
had the good fortune to visit Athens 
and Olympia (for instance) before the 
final desolation overtook them. The ac- 
count of the Parthenon occupies but a 
few lines, written without the smallest 
emotion. Yet the reader may feel some 
of the enthusiasm which should have 
stirred this industrious Bzdeker. For 
when Pausanias visited Athens the 
images still stood upon their pedestals, 
the many shrines were still unvio- 
lated. The chryselephantine statue of 
the goddess still glittered within the 
celia of the Parthenon, and the trav- 
eller passed through the superb Propy- 
lea to the rock which held the glories 
of the world. But since the time of 
Pausanias the Acropolis has known the 
shocks of war and superstition. The 
Parthenon, in turn, has been a Chris- 
tian church and a Mahomedan mosque; 
the Erectheum, converted for a while 
to a temple of Divine Wisdom, degene- 
rated into the harem of a turbaned 
Turk; the destruction, which the 
explosion of a powder-magazine 
commenced, was increased by the 
bombardment of Morosini and his 
Venetians. Then followed a period of 
carelessness and neglect; the priceless 
sculptures were targets for the heed- 
less Turks, and might have been ut- 
terly destroyed had not Lord Elgin, 
Byron’s Vandal, carried them away 
into safer keeping. And now, where 
once the Turk was supreme, there 
reigns the German archeologist, who 
is as remote from the simple faith of 
the Pagan Pausanias as was the Mos- 
lem soldier. In fact, the last sad indig- 
nity has overtaken what once was a 
living citadel; and temple and tower, 
spared demolition, have become so 
many specimens in a vast museum. 
The specimens are cared for, it is true, 
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and reconstructed by the scholarship 
that can pierce many mysteries. The 
scholar of to-day understands their 
meaning and purpose as well, perhaps, 
as the Athenians who passed them by 
in idle gayety of heart. The most 
crabbed inscription is deciphered and 
explained; the scantiest indication of a 
column is sufficient for the reconstruc- 
tion of a temple. But even a temple 
is half dead without its worshippers, 
and when once the life of Athens 
ceased, the Acropolis was no more than 
a body without a soul. But in the time 
of Pausanias the citadel of Athens was 
still animated, and you read his work 
with the respect due to one who has 
known an experience which can never 
be yours. After all, no guide-book has 
been written since which is likely to re- 
main, after seventeen centuries, a 
unique treasury of fable, history and 
criticism; and surely thus Pausanias 
deserves the learning and skill Mr. 
Frazer has devoted to him, with an un- 
tiring thoroughness which proves how 
ill-judged is the common reproach that 
modern work is done only for the day. 
And as for the subject of so much 
labor, his own conclusion justifies his 
many difficult wanderings. “Many a 
wondrous sight may be seen,” wrote 
he, “and not a few tales of wonder may 
be heard in Greece; butthere is nothing 
in which the blessing of God rests in so 
full a measure as the rites of Eleusis 
and the Olympic games.” The worst 
is that, being initiate, he is silent, as in 
duty bound, concerning the mysteries, 
and that you can feel the spirit of the 
Olympic games more intimately in one 
ode of Pindar than in all Pausanias’s 
faithful record of innumerable compet- 
itors and their forgotten triumphs. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





From The Spectator. 
ENGLAND’S ATTITUDE AND THE WAR. 
If there was ever any doubt as to 
England’s attitude in regard to the war, 
it is now, we are glad to think, entirely 
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over. As we ventured to predict it 
must be, English sympathy is with our 
own flesh and blood—chiefly, no doubt, 
because they are our own flesh and 
blood, but also because the British na- 
tion believes that America is on the 
whole fighting for a just cause. Occa- 
sionally, no doubt, Englishmen get 
puzzled as to the merits of the con- 
troversy over Cuba. They hear it 
daily shouted through the cables that 
all the best people in America are for 
peace, that only the Jingoes and the 
“wild men” support the war, and 
finally, that the war is the outcome of 
stock-jobbing intrigues and of plots 
formed by capitalists who want to an- 
nex Cuba and exploit it, and not un- 
naturally they are inclined to doubt 
whether the American people are not 
being dragged against their will into 
a war of which they disapprove. The 
corrective of such a view is to recall 
the policy of General Weyler in Cuba— 
let any one who wants to realize the 
results of that policy look at the repro- 
ductions from photographs in Thurs- 
day’s Daily Mail—and the stubborn re- 
fusal by Spain, even after his recall, to 
grant to the island even the rights 
which we give to a crown colony. We 
do not fill all the posts in Jamaica with 
men sent out from England, and allow 
the native-born none of the berths 
under government. Note, too, that the 
Wall Street magnates have throughout 
the recent crisis been lobbying for 
peace, and remember that all idea of 
annexation has been specifically repudi- 
ated by the resolution of Congress. No 
doubt there are noisy and disagreeable 
and undignified and unscrupulous ele- 
ments in American politics, as in those 
of this and all other countries, and no 
doubt, also, they have played a part in 
the present crisis, but, taken as a 
whole, it is not these elements which 
have prevailed to produce the war. 
Looking at the matter broadly, we are 
inclined to echo, with a difference, the 
words of Chatham—was it not?—about 
the great Rebellion:—“There was op- 
pression, there was ambition, there was 
sedition; but you shall never persuade 
me that it was not the cause of liberty 
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on the one side and of tyranny on the 


other.” There may be Jingoism, there 
may be selfishness and there may be 
greed; but no one shall persuade us 
that it is not the cause of humanity and 
good government on the one side and of 
callous pride and savage ineptitude on 
the other. Americans may not be act- 
ing as if they were angels in trousers, 
but they are obeying a wholesome and 
legitimate instinct in saying that they 
will not tolerate Armenian massacrés, 
or worse, at their very doors. 

But though America may expect, and 
will receive, sympathy here, and that 
moral support which she very naturally 
values and desires when it comes from 
those of her own kin, she must not be 
surprised or annoyed if she receives 
plenty of criticism from Englishmen. 
As a nation we are nothing if not criti- 
eal, and as a nation we shall watch 
closely and comment shrewdly on every 
move in the terrible game of war which 
is about to be played. With the British 
race, criticism is a habit, and an En- 
glishman will criticise with deadly dis- 
tinctness and directness the actions of 
his father, and much more of his chil- 
dren and grandchildren. Let Ameri- 
cans remember also that this criticism 
will be more severe in their case than 
in that of the Spaniards, not because 
we are less, but because we are more 
favorable to them than to their ene- 
mies. We shall require from our own 
flesh and blood a standard of rectitude 
and good-faith and fair fighting which 
we should not demand from any other 
nation. This may seem unfair, but it 
is the fact. If the Spaniards put them- 
selves in the wrong, and do things de- 
serving of our censure, they will be 
passed by with comparatively little 
notice as actions such as are to be ex- 
pected from foreigners. If the Ameri- 
cans do anything which appears to us 
to be a falling away from grace, public 
opinion here will be in a ferment. For 
example, if a Spanish cruiser had been 
blown up in New York harbor under 
circumstances of the gravest suspicion 
—the thing is, of course, impossible, 
but we may use it as an illustration of 
our meaning—our press and our people 
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would have rung with expressions of 
indignation. The thought that such a 
thing could have happened among our 
kindred would have sent the nation 
into a frenzy of annoyance. When it 
happened in Havana public opinion 
Was comparatively calm. We were 
sorry, but our people felt that even if 
the suspicions proved true this was 
only one more proof of what Southern 
races will do when they grow mad 
with injured pride and the black spirit 
of revenge. To put it in a word, the 
use of the dagger does not shock us 
among Southerners as it does among 
our own people. America, then, as we 
have said, must be prepared to stand 
the fire of criticism in detail to which 
she is sure to be subjected from this 
side of the Atlantic. She will, we hope, 
have the good sense and the patience to 
realize its true nature, and to remem- 
ber that it does not show any ani- 
mosity, but merely the desire that 
America should acquit herself in a way 
beyond reproach. Let her remember, 
too, that if we were engaged in a war 
and America were standing out, her 
people and her press would treat us to 
just the same stream of disagreeable 
and yet well-meant criticism. A proof 
of what we are saying is to be found 
in the sort of talk that has been heard 
at dozens of clubs and dinner-parties. 
Half the world has been carping at the 
way in which the Americans have been 
conducting their quarrel with Spain. 
The President had been called weak 
and accused of not knowing his own 
mind. The “yellow press” has been 
denounced as a scandal to civilization. 
The Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives have been described as wanting 
in dignity and seriousness. In a word, 
the talk has all been that America is 
putting herself in the wrong. Yet if any 
whole-hearted and thick-and-thin de- 
fender of America’s action intervenes— 
and there are always some of these in 
every gathering, whether it be assem- 
bled in a third-class railway-carriage 
or a club smoking-room—with the dec- 
laration that if America were to be at- 
tacked by Europe we must come to 
her aid, the whole company will pro- 











test with one voice that such is their 
unalterable opinion. “They are our 
own flesh and blood, and we will stand 
by them in an instant if the foreigners 
join against them.” That is the uni- 
versal feeling, but the holding of it 
must not be allowed for a moment to 
take away the Briton’s inalienable right 
to criticise and to suggest that this or 
that matter is being utterly misman- 
aged. That is a sacred privilege, to be 
as jealously guarded as trial by jury or 
any other palladium of the Constitu- 
tion. It is indeed to this resolve to 
criticise at all costs which must be at- 
tributed so much of the ill blood caused 
during the war of the North and South. 
England was not really hostile to the 
Union, but she could not forego the 
right of criticism. As we know now, 
Lord John Russell was always at heart 
on the side of the North, but that did 
not prevent him and his colleagues 
nearly criticising the two countries into 
war. No doubt we shall do better than 
that this time; but, as we have said, 
criticism there will and must be. If 
America is wise she will not mind it, 
but merely remember that it is a char- 
acteristic of the race. We are not, and 
do not profess to be, an agreeable peo- 
ple, but when a member of the family 
is in a fight our hearts, if not our 
tongues, are in the right place. 

So much for the attitude of our peo- 
ple. The attitude of our government 
also requires notice. Unless and until, 
which is most unlikely, America has to 
face a continental coalition, our atti- 
tude as a nation will of course be one 
of strict neutrality. But neutrality is 
of many kinds, and must vary with 
new conditions. In laying down the 
conditions which will govern their neu- 
trality we do not ask that the govern- 
ment should do anything which will in- 
jure Spain in the struggle, but we feel 
sure that if a choice between two 
courses has to be adopted, the govern- 
ment will be expected by public opin- 
ion here to adopt the course which will 
show friendliness to the United States. 
We shall refrain from taking either 
side, but if it is necessary to show a 
bias the bias must be towards the 
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States. There is yet another set of 
conditions which must be carefully 
weighed. In framing the conditions of 
neutrality, our government must con- 
sider what are the conditions which 
we shall expect and require to be ob- 
served at sea if and when we get en- 
gaged in a struggle with a maritime 
power. We must not blow hot and 
cold, and adopt a course now which we 
shall want to repudiate hereafter. It is 
a complicated problem, and one which 
we cannot attempt to enter upon here. 
We merely desire to insist upon the 
fact that the decision will be a momen- 
tous one, and also to express our belief 
that our aim should be to secure the 
maximum of freedom for commerce. 
If we are ever at war our only risk will 
be the cutting off, or rather <he imperil- 
ling, of our food-supplies by foreign 
cruisers and privateers. The main 
thing. then, is to secure freedom for 
neutrals to bring us corn and meat. 





From The Leisure Hour. 
UMBRELLA ANTS. 

The beauties of tropical scenery, and 
the wonders of life ‘n the forests of 
those regions, are well-worn subjects, 
and have employed the pens of writers 
of many classes, from the dry-as-dust 
naturalist, whose only interest is in 
dissecting every animal, bird or insect 
he can come across, to such word- 
painters as Charles Kingsley, who, for- 
tunately for the world at large, did “at 
last” reach the fringe and outskirt of 
his long-dreamed-of El Dorado, which 
he depicted with a delight and enthu- 
siasm which fairly carry away his 
readers. But they are inexhaustible 
beauties, and infinite in variety. 

To take insect life aione: no life is 
long enough for the study of it, and no 
description can give an idea of the mul- 
titude of creatures that make their 
homes on every tree and shrub, and 
under every slowly dying leaf that fails 
in the evergreen forest.. The air is full 
of butterflies, moths and flies; while on 
the ground and under the ground go 
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ants and beetles and spiders and frogs 
and toads and creeping things innumer- 
able—a vast army that no man may 
number. 

Alas! that I have no pretension to the 
science of the naturalist, and can only 
tell, in plain language, something of 
what I have seen during a six years’ 
residence in Central America; three of 
which were spent in its densest forests, 
where the sight of a white man was a 
thing to be noted. ~ 


Of all insects the most interesting are 
the ants; and it is to be hoped that 
some one duly qualified for the task 
will, some of these days, undertake to 
write the life-history of the most im- 
portant of their tribes; for, by their in- 
telligence and perfect organization, 
they take rank above all their kind, and 
are well worthy of the closest and most 
careful observation. 

The umbrella or “wee-wee” ants are 
in some ways the most remarkable of 
all the race; and as I happen to have 
an intimate acquaintance with their in- 
terior economy, it will be well, perhaps, 
to begin with an account of their man- 
ners and customs; how they build their 
nests, store and keep their food and 
organize their vast armies. 

The name of “wee-wee”’ is a mystery, 
but so the negroes call them; though 
why, they do not know themselves. 
The Spaniards simply call them by the 
generic name of “hormigas,” or ants. 
Along the forest paths the great 
mounds of earth they throw up are con- 
spicuous enough, and from them 
radiate well-beaten roads, four or five 
inches in width, and running in all di- 
rections. There they do no harm; but 
when they make their nests near a 
garden or plantation, it becomes a 
question which is to survive, the ants 
or the garden, for one or the other must 
be destroyed. Their food almost en- 
tirely consists of leaves of trees and 
other plants, and so numerous are they 
in a well-established colony, and such 
indefatigable workers, that they will 
strip a good-sized tree, such as an 
orange, in a single night, carrying off 
the spoil, cut into pieces about the size 
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of one’s thumbnail, into their nests, 
there to be stored for future use in a 
manner I will describe when we come 
to the structure of their houses. 

It was my misfortune on two occa- 
sions to find strong colonies of these 
ants within measurable distance of 
where I had to make my garden; so 
there was nothing for it but to dig them 
out bodily, or give up the hope of vege- 
tables. The process of digging was a 
laborious one, as in one instance over 
two hundred and fifty cubic yards of 
earth had to be moved; but it certainly 
gave me a close acquaintance with 
their ways and habits. 

They are divided into four classes— 
queens, drivers, workers and builders. 
The queens are nearly as large as hor- 
nets, with well-developed wings; 
though why, it is hard to understand, 
since they are always found in the in- 
terior of the nest, and devote their time 
and attention solely to the propagation 
of the race. The drivers, or officers. 
are nearly half an inch in length, and 
are armed with formidable nippers in 
their jaws, with which they can inflict 
a sharp bite; quite sharp enough to cut 
through the skin of one’s finger. ‘Chey 
are absolutely fearless, and will attack 
any enemy, however large. without 
hesitation. They do not work them- 
selves, but run up and down the roads, 
when the workers are out, keeping 
them in order, and seeing that all goes 
well with the procession. The workers, 
about one-half the size of the drivers, 
cut the leaf, and carry it in their man- 
dibles, held perpendicularly over their 
heads, to the nests—whence the name 
of “umbrella ants.” 

The builders, as I have called them, 
because it is difficult to conceive what 
else they do, are the size of the com- 
mon red garden ant of this country. 
They always accompany the workers 
on their expeditions, and, I believe, 
carry into the nests minute particles of 
clay, with which they line all the gal- 
leries and passages, as well as the ac- 
tual nests themselves, until they look 
as though they were cemented and 
smoothed by the careful hand of an 
expert mason. The ants do not always 




















select ‘a tree near their abode on which 
to work, but will often march to and 
fro, quite a quarter of a mile or more, 
to one that suits their taste. Once they 
have made up their minds to strip a 
certain tree, nothing but death will 
stop them. Often and often I have 
watched the negroes and Indians trying 
to drive them away from, say, a favor- 
its orange-tree, with flaming torches of 
dry palm-leaves. Running these over 
the ants’ road, close to the ground, mil- 
lions of them are burnt to death, whilst 
the survivers shelter in the grass, or 
hurry back pell-mell to the nest. This 
process the niggers call “swingeing,” 
but it is no good whatever, for if you go 
out in an hour or so, you will find the 
undaunted ants hard at work on the 
very tree they were turned back from. 

Some faint idea can be formed of 
their numbers when it is remembered 
that the whole of this road to the tree, 
perhaps nearly half a mile long, is 
densely thronged with the multitudes 
going out empty, and returning laden 
with their umbrella-like burdens; 
whilst thousands and thousands will be 
swarming in the doomed tree. They 
have a strong objection to rain, and 
when they are caught out at work by a 
sudden shower, they incontinently 
drop their loads, and scuttle off home. 
When this happens—which is not often, 
for they are wonderfully weather-wise 
—the whole road will be found strewn 
thickly with bits of leaf. 

It is a very easy matter to prove that 
the vast army is under proper disci- 
pline, for the drivers are constantly 
running up and down the line, giving 
their orders, which they communicate 
in some mysterious manner by touch- 
ing heads for an instant with the ant 
who is to receive the order. If you 
carefully watch the individual so 
touched, you will see that he stops, or 
turns back, or hurries on faster, as 
the case may be—generally the latter. 

But the clearest proof of their disci- 
pline is to place some obstacle they can- 
not easily pass, such as a log of wood 
or a big stone, across the line of march. 
There is at once a jam of ants on both 
sides, and they run about in utter dis- 
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may and confusion. Instantly the 
drivers come tearing along from either 
side in a state of frantic excitement. 
Arrived at the impediment, they run 
over it, round it, and under it, if they 
can; and having found out the best way 
out of the difficulty, speedily lead off 
the host in proper order. Remember, 
that until the drivers have duly inves- 
tigated the cause of the block, not an 
ant tries to pass the obstacle. 

When the colony is established on a 
level piece of ground, a central perpen- 
dicular shaft is made, some eight 
inches in diameter and six or seven feet 
deep. This is for ventilating and 
draining purposes only, and is never 
used for ingress or egress. If the 
ground slopes, the shaft is horizontal; 
the mouth of course being at the bot- 
tom of the hill. From the perpen- 
dicular shaft, commencing at the bot- 
tom, radiate galleries, like the spokes 
of a wheel, set at a slight angle; these 
will be about thirty inches long, and 
about eighteen inches one above 
another. At the end of each series of 
spokes a circular gallery is made, form- 
ing, as it were, a set of wheels, one 
above the other. In, or rather above, 
these circular galleries, the nests, or 
dwelling-places, are constructed; oval 
in shape, and about a foot long. The 
narrow end of the oval is downwards, 
and opens into the roof of the gallery; 
and, as the spokes always. slope 
slightly towards the shaft, however 
heavy the tropical rains may be no 
water can enter the homes and breed- 
ing-places of the ants. Once I tried the 
experiment of diverting a rivulet of 
water into the upper part of one of the 
nests, hoping to drown out the enemy, 
and to economize labor; but it had 
not the slightest effect on them, for 
it never penetrated into a_ single 
nest. 

When all the ground comprised with- 
in the first series of wheels is filled 
with nests, more radiating spokes are 
run out from the circular galleries, and 
more circular galleries made at the 
end of these; and so on indefinitely, 
until a space of perhaps a hundred 
square yards or more is occupied. 
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When all the ants are at home, each 
dwelling will contain many thousands 
of them: queens, drivers, workers and 
builders living together, apparently in 
harmony. 

In each nest will be found a quantity 
of greyish, half-dried pulp, with occa- 
sionally a few pieces of green leaf 
mixed in it. The pulp is presumed to 
be the leaves, reduced to this state by 
mastication, for no other trace of them 
can be discovered. Within the pulp, 
which is honeycombed with holes, are 
found the eggs and newly hatched 
young; these latter in their early stages 
being quite white and soft. 

Though the wee-wees live chiefly on 
leaves, they do not altogether eschew 
“flesh food,” as the vegetarians call it; 
for I once found a small tree-frog in 
one of their nests, with most of one 
hind leg eaten away. They have also 
a great liking for maize, when it is 
ready shelled for them, and will carry 
off the corns with great ease, holding 
them over their heads in the same fash- 
ion as they do the leaves. What they 
do with it when they have got it home 
I am not prepared to say; but most 
probably they eat it at once, as no trace 
of it was found in their nests, though 
they managed to rob me of a consider- 
able quantity. I well remember my 
surprise the first time I became aware 
of this taste of theirs. Sitting one 
night in my hut, I happened to glance 
at the corn-barrel, and beheld streams 
of corn, as it were, slowly running 
down the outside. Inspection showed 
that the wee-wees had smelt out my 
store, and were swarming in the barrel. 
They were quickly singed out with 
burning pieces of paper; but the barrel 
thenceforward had to be secured by 
some sacking tied tightly over the top, 
until the nest was destroyed. Night 
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after night they would return to the 
barrel, but finding there was no getting 
at the corn, speedily departed. 

The buil-frogs are great devourers of 
these or any other ants large enough tuo 
be worthy of their notice. When we 
were digging out the first nest at the 
beginning of the wet season, when the 
frogs emerged from the damp mud in 
which they spend the time of drought, 
they would sit round the excavation at 
dusk, in considerable numbers, picking 
up with wonderful quickness the 
drivers, as they ran about in angry 
wonder at the destruction of their 
homes. Quick as they were, the big 
ants would, every now and then, give 
tke frogs a sharp nip on the passage 
down their throats, and it was most 
comical to see the fat, unwieldy things 
jump all-fours off the ground, and kick 
out their hind legs in a very ecstasy of 
pain. It behooved us who dug to 
guard ourselves as best we could 
against the bites of the enemy. Of 
course, one tied one’s socks over one’s 
trousers, and paused every now and 
then to brusb off the intrepid foes, who 
gallantly swarmed up one’s nether gar- 
ments to the assault. Occasionally an 
ant would get within the fortifications, 
despite of every precaution, and, doub- 
ling up himself, drive his nippers deep 
into a tender spot, with the result that 
the victim jumped almost as vigorously 
as the bull-frog. The result of my dig- 
ging was the same in both cases: when 
about three-parts of the nest was dug 
out, the ants that remained alive sud- 
denly decamped one night, and were 
seen no more. I suppose they had 
come to the conclusion that it was no 
good to fight against the fates. Any- 
how, I was left to cultivate my garden 
in peace. 

E. W. WILLIAMs, 





The Higher Criticism.—The attacks 
recently made on the “higher critics” by 
Professors Sayce and Hommel have cer- 
tainly not resulted in an abatement of 
energy on the part of the assaulted. The 
“Polychrome Bible” is, as the public is 


aware, progressing as if nothing had 
happened, and the second volume of the 
Rev. W. E. Addis’s “Documents of the 
Hexateuch” is now also announced by 
Mr. Nutt as being in active preparation. 
—Literature. 








